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7 ES, every grain of wheat that passes through our 
mills is given a bath. And this is a complete bath that 
includes a thorough drenching, scouring and rinsing. 
More than 500,000 gallons of water a day are required 
by our 17 great mills for this washing process. Washing 
the wheat is in addition to the usual air cleaning. It is 
an important operation of which we have long been 
proud, because it results in a cleaner, brighter flour with 
a higher standard of purity. 


This washing of wheat is just one of the important 
steps in the long, careful process which is part of the 
International Milling way of making flour. It is a proc- 
ess which starts when the wheat is still in the ground and 
finishes only when we have delivered the flour to your 
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INTERNATIONAL MILLING 


wheat takes a bath 


Indeed, we have been watching over the wheat that 
goes into our flour from the moment it was harvested. 
We analyzed it before it came to market. As a result of 
that analysis, we were able to buy wheat of the best 
quality and characteristics and to blend that wheat so 
as to produce the fine quality of flour for which Inter- 
national is famous. 

In every International Milling Company mill there is 
a laboratory staffed with skilled scientists and technicians 
whose job it is to watch over the whole milling process, 
checking it at every stage—making certain that our 
standards of quality and uniformity are maintained. 


All of these careful steps that we take are important 
to you. They have only one purpose in view—to bring 
you a flour that will help you produce a better product. 
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it’s like taking out insurance 


when you pack in Multiwalls 


Millers, bakers and macaroni manufacturers, ever on the alert for additional 
protective measures in the handling of flour, are enthusiastic about the advantages of 
St. Regis multiwall paper bags. 

Multiwalls are ideal containers for flour — providing maximum protection, maxi- 


















































mum economy. 
Here is a quick resume of some of the outstanding advantages of these sturdy 
containers. 
Gi 
, Multiwalls’ multiple layers of strong kraft paper offer the 
greatest possible protection against infestation. 
= The flour cannot be contaminated by rodents. 
BOKYX Q 
rere and dirt are kept out because the ends are factory-sealed 

and there is a valve closure. 

Warehouses and storerooms are cleaner and more sanitary 
oh if ps because Multiwalls cut siftage and flour dust to a negligible 
eet oy 1, minimum. 

SOD : “ s 99 ; 
PU. Multiwalls are “one trip” containers, There is no problem of 
ary on unsanitary used bags. 

a 

Yet St. Regis multiwall paper bags actually cost less in spite 

of all these advantages. 








If you are still buying flour or packaging flour in old-fashioned containers — look 
into this! St. Regis Multiwalls may well prove one of the best forms of insurance you 
ever took out. 
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MULTIPLY PROTECTION * MULTIPLY SALABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
. (Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 








NEW YORK 17: 230 Pork Ave. « CHICAGO 1; 230 Ne. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bidg. + SAN FRANCISCO 4: | Montgomery St. + ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Homilten St. 
OFFICES IM OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL +» HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 
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Lincoln Room," Wills 
shrine at Gettysburg. Here ; 
ed the “Address” which was « 
the next day, November 19, } 





“Four score and seven years ago .. .”” The Great Emancipator scans it 
thoughtfully, perhaps skeptically . . . little dreaming that one of the world’s 
most sublime documents is being born. 


During this crucial period and years before, Chase was manufacturing 

bags for the storage and shipment of military supplies, seed, equipment and 

feed—for many uses and frontiers. 
And today, Chase is celebrating its Centennial—one hundred years ot 

experience in the bag business. We believe that this is important to you be- 

cause it is your assurance that whatever your bag requirements may be, you 

can count on Chase for improved containers for your products. CHECK WITH YOUR CHASE SALESMAN 
You'll find your nearby Chase salesman thoroughly informed—and glad ON THESE PRODUCTS 


to aid you in the solution of your packing problems. 
e OPEN MESH BAGS 


e PROTEX BAGS—SEWN, ALSO CEMENTED SEAMS 
One Hundred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for . e TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 
ee ee ° COTTON BAGS FOR ALL NEEDS 


FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE e SPECIALTIES 


A & E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, iLL 


BOISE . BUFFALO ° CHAGRIN FALLS, O. . CLEVELAND . CROSSETT, ARK. . DALLAS . DENVER “* DETROIT . GOSHEN, | ND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS . HUTCHINSON, KAN. . KANSAS CITY . MEMPHIS . MILWAUKEE . MINNEAPOLIS . NEW ORLEANS . NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY «+ ORLANDO, FLA, «¢ PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH e+ PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. © ST. LOUIS «+ SALT LAKE CITY ¢ TOL DO 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


Yes, KELLY’S FAMOUS quality is preferred in thousands of 
homes for the fine baking results obtained. That’s why so many 
housewives call for KELLY’S FAMOUS time after time. And 
that kind of brand loyalty is an important aid to any flour dis- 
tributor’s sales, 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 














the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage| 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ISMERTA QUALITY 


ISMERTA Quality steals the sales show 
everywhere ... for ISMERTA’S con- 
_ sistent good baking results make a quick 
hit with the housewife. And that spells 
“sales” for any flour distributor ... a 
consumer preference that pays off hand- 
somely in repeat business. 
That’s why it’s smart to put your 
sales efforts behind a really su- 
perior brand like ISMERTA: 


Se 


ISMERT-HINCKE Onn MIittLInNnG co. 
t> 








THE IsmertT-HINCKE MILLING CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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In recognition of having served the public well and 
faithfully for more than 50 years the above Certificate 


| of Public Service has been awarded Enterprise brand. 
1S 
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If we could 
package 
Bemis 
Multiwall 
Service- 
the brand 
might look 
something 
like € 


Bemis’ 6 strategically located Multi- 
wall Plants provide a time-saving 
source of supply no matter where 
your plant may be. Bemis Packaging 
Specialists help work out your pack- 
aging problems right in your own 
plant. Often they can improve pack- 
ing line operations, speed up produc- 
tion, and lower costs. You get all this 
neatly wrapped up in one complete 
money-saving package when you 
choose Bemis Multiwall Paper Ship- 
ping Sacks. 
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IT PAYS TO HAVE THE BEMIS HABIT 
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BEMIS BRO BAG CO. 


Peoria, Ill. » East Pepperell, Mass. + Mobile, Ala. « San Francisco, Calif. « St. Helens, Ore, + Wilmington, Calif. 


Baltimore + Boise + Boston 
Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 
Chicago + Denver « Detroit 
Houston «++ Indianapolis 
Kansas City + Los Angeles 
Louisville » Memphis 


Minneapolis - New Orleans 

New York City + Norfolk 

Oklahoma City + Orlando 

Omaha + Pittsburgh + St.Louis 

Salina + Seattle - Salt Lake City 
Wichita 
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} GOP Senator Offers Price Control Bill 


FREEZE AT DEC. 13 LEVELS 
PROPOSED BY SEN. CAPEHART 


Price Ceilings Would Apply to All Products, Commodity 
Futures But Not Wages—Bill Diverges From 
Stated Republican Policy 


Proposal Published 
on “Tax-Dodging” 
Transactions 


WASHINGTON—A proposal which 
would amend the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority Act to ban “tax- 
dodging” transactions in commodity 
market futures was published in the 
Federal Register Dec. 10. 

The proposal was signed by Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, secretary of agri- 
culture, who said that the proposal’s. 
purpose is to stop the practice of 
holding open brokerage house ac- 
courts which are offsetting in the 
same future. He charged that this 
practice led to “increased specula- 
tion.” 

Before this new proposal can take 
effect consideration must be given 
to ail written arguments filed within 
a 20-day period following publication 
in the Federal Register. Oral argu- 
ments are available upon request of 
interested parties. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINNIPEG GRAIN MEN IN 
GRAIN MARKETING DEBATE 


WINNIPEG — H. G. L. Strange, 
research director of the Searle Grain 
Co., and W. J. Ball, second vice presi- 
dent of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, were the participants in a de- 
bate on grain marketing at Preece- 
ville, Sask., last week. 

Mr. Strange contended that pro- 
ducers had obtained the highest pos- 
sible long term prices through the 
speculative market, and argued that 
it was necessary to them to obtain 
the highest possible prices in the 
years when grain was scarce, to com- 
pensate for low prices during years 
of surplus. Although an average long 
term price would be better for farm- 
ers, he said no workable policy guar- 
anteeing long term price stability is 
possible. 

Mr. Ball, a farmer himself, said 








the speculative market had never 
given farmers an adequate price, and 
that farm debt in Saskatchewan had 


-averaged $15 a cultivated acre by 


1936. The only way to prevent a 
recurrence of such conditions, he con- 
tended, was a system of marketing 
agreements to supply the consumer 
with food at a fair price, and give 
the producer a fair share of the na- 
tional income. 





House Rejects Move to Speed 
Republican Anti-Inflation Bill 


WASHINGTON—Congress refused 
to grant the right of way to prompt 
action on the Republican anti-infla- 
tion formula which Rep. Jesse P. Wol- 
cott (R., Mich.) introduced in the 
House last week. 

The measure (HJR 273) provided 
for exemption from anti-trust law 
prosecution for industries entering 
voluntary allocation and _ priority 
agreements, extension of export con- 
trols and transportation controls for 
one year from March 1, 1948. 

The Republican majority asked for 
a suspension of rules to permit this 
measure to get House action with lim- 
ited debate. This strategy failed when 
24 Republicans joined with a solid 
Democratic minority in opposing the 
proposal. Passage required a two 
thirds vote. 

Subsequently Republican leaders 
announced that this failure of the 
test vote meant that the House would 
not move again to bring up the anti- 
inflation bill during this session. 

However, shortly after the House 
vote Sen. Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio) 
introduced a similar bill in that 
chamber, and this effort may presage 
another attempt to get the Republi- 
can anti-inflation measure to the 
President. 

The effort of the House‘to curtail 
debate was seen as a stratagem 
to prevent the minority from offer- 
ing amendments from the floor. These 
probably would have included do- 


mestic allocation control powers 
which the President asked and whicn 
might have been pressed on bipar- 
tisan grounds. Among these would 
be the controversial grain allocation 
authority. 

Earlier, the House Banking and 
Currency Committee removed a pro- 
vision from the Wolcott measure 
which would have given the adminis- 
tration authority to price control ex- 
ports from the U.S. 

As originally offered, the Republi- 
can legislative answer to the admin- 
istration’s 10-point anti-inflation pro- 
gram for sweeping allocation price 
and ration control authority included 
a section which would have permitted 
the government to use price criteria 
as a basis for granting export li- 
censes. Briefly, this provision would 
make export licenses available to the 
lowest priced seller, and the admin- 
istration would be authorized to es- 
tablish appropriate export mark-ups. 

This was seen as price control in 
its purest form and was interpreted 
as a concession that price control 
could be an effective means of halt- 
ing inflation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINNIPEG OPEN DEC. 27 


WINNIPEG—The Winnipeg Grain 
market will remain open as_ usual, 
Dec. 27. This was announced follow- 
ing a meeting of the council of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Dec. 12. 











PMA Gets Over 2 Million Sacks 
Flour; CCC Takes Little Wheat 


WASHINGTON—With Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchases of less than 
& million bushels of wheat last week, 
it would appear that the government 
is virtually out of the wheat market 
for the time being, but the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
obtained nearly 2 million sacks of 
Wheat flour and moderate quantities 
of durum granulars and whole wheat 
flour for a wheat equivalent of near- 
ly 5 million bushels. 

The flour takings were believed to 
be fairly close to the PMA February 
export flour program, although ac- 
tual allocations have not yet been 
announced for that month. Including 
the durum granulars and the whole 
Wheat flour—190,000 sacks each—last 
Wweek’s flour purchases by the govern- 
Ment totaled 2,190,300 sacks. The 


durum granulars were applied against 
a supplemental allocation to Italy. 
Whole wheat flour was purchased for 
Gulf and Pacific coast shipment. The 
bread wheat flour was divided about 
50-50 between 80 and 72% extraction, 
with the price basis $6.80 sacked New 
York for 72% and $6.70 for 80%. 
Gulf prices were 20¢ sack below the 
New York basis and most of the PMA 
business was placed in the Southwest 
for Gulf port loading. 

On the basis of recent flour alloca- 
tion programs and information re- 
garding government plans for the 
February flour program, it seems 
likely that slightly more than 350,000 
sacks of flour will fill the govern- 
ment requirements for that month, 
barring some unforeseen contingency. 

The official government weekly 
statement follows: 





The CCC bought 707,518 bu. wheat 
and 21,412 bu. barley during the pe- 
riod from noon Dec. 5 to noon Dec. 
12. Last week’s flour purchases to- 
taled 2,190,300 sacks (4,821,541 bu., 
wheat equivalent). 

Wheat was bought last week 
through CCC offices as follows: Port- 
land, Ore. 1,471 bu., Minneapolis 247,- 
990 bu., Kansas City 400,000 bu. and 
Chicago 58,057 bu. The wheat pur- 
chased by the Kansas City office was 
bought from the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corp. 

Purchases of wheat since July 1 to- 
tal 190,881,935 bu. Purchases of flour 
since July 1 total 13,457,517 sacks 
(29,898,102 bu. wheat equivalent). 

Cumulative total for barley is 5,- 
208,805 bu., oats 5,279,958 jbu., grain 
sorghums 3,562,661 bu., rye 18,857 
bu. and corn 2,000 bu. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Republican-spon- 
sored price control legislation ap- 
peared this week with the introduc- 
tion of a general price freeze regula- 
tion which would establish maximum 
prices for commodities and products 
at the highest selling prices on Dec. 
13, 1947, including the highest prices 
of commodities on futures markets. 
The legislation was introduced by 
Sen. Homer E. Capehart (R., Ind.). 

Sen. Capehart said that he believed 
this umbrella type legislation would 
put a damper on further price ad- 
vances and give Congress an oppor- 
tunity to appraise the situation when 
the second session of the 80th Con- 
gress meets after the first of the 
year. He said that his proposal repre- 
sented a streamlined price rein on 
inflation and did not mean a return 
of the Office of Price Administration 
as such with its complexities of price 
adjustments and other administra- 
tive red tape which led to the dis- 
repute of the former price agency. 

He stated that in most respects 
the price freeze level of Dec. 13 rep- 
resented a fair price to all concerned 
and would act as a fair standard un- 
til Congress has an opportunity to 
review its operation and other aspects 
of price control. The Capehart meas- 
ure would establish the Dec. 13 price 
level as the ceiling price on all com- 
modities and products until May 1. 
1948, but would not include wages. 


Varies from Policy 

The introduction of the Capehart 
bill at this session is seen as a marked 
divergence from the Republican party 
policy committee statement issued 
Dec. 14 which did not contemplate 
any action along these lines at this 
session. Sen. Capehart was not pres- 
ent at that policy committee meet- 
ing, it has been learned. (See page 
32 for details of policy statement.) 

Subsequent to the introduction of 
the Capehart price measure it was 
disclosed by Sen. Ralph E. Flanders 
(R., Vt.) that the Republican party 
policy committee statement with its 
10-point anti-inflation program only 
represented a minimum of agreement 
among the conferees and that other 
Republicans wanted to proceed fur- 
ther than the legislative program 
slated for the current extraordinary 
session. Sen. Flanders stated that he 
was aware of the Capehart bill but 
had reserved opinion on it tempo- 
rarily. 

Ranks Not Solid 

One thing appears clear: The Re- 
publican ranks are not being held in 
firm discipline ‘and the Capehart 
measure could pass this session unless 
the Democratic southern bloc op- 
poses it. It must be remembered that 
cotton never was under price control 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Export Volume Twice Last Year’sRate 





JULY-NOVEMBER LIFT INGS HIT 
TOTAL OF 281,155,000 BU. 


In Addition, CCC Has Port Stocks to Cover All of Decem- 
ber Grain-Flour Program and Large Part of 
January Grain Commitments 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—With the official 
announcement that export grain 
movement has been proceeding at ap- 
proximately twice the rate of last 
year for the period from July through 
November, it is also learned that 
grain and flour supplies now in ex- 
port position are the highest in the 
history of operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

Responsible officials of that agen- 
cy revealed last week that its port 
stocks as of Dec. 8, 1947, represent- 
ed virtually all of the December 
grain-flour program and a large part 
of the January grain program. In 
addition, grain now in transit for 
the January program will complete 
the commitments for that period. 

Leading government transportation 
authorities concur in the claims made 
by CCC officials and say further 
that actual liftings of the December 
export. program have been keeping 
pace with commitments. Of 31 car- 
goes scheduled for the army, 11 had 
been lifted by Dec. 9. France had 
lifted 6 of 11 cargoes and the Neth- 
erlands had taken 1 of 4 grain car- 
goes. In all, 34% cargoes had been 
lifted by Dec. 10 of a total De- 
cember program of 103% cargoes. 


Price Effect Not Excessive 


While the current price of wheat 
has been the subject of extensive 
criticism in trade and political cir- 
cles, impartial trade observers ad- 
mit that in view of the huge size 
of the government wheat and wheat 
flour export program, plus intense 
domestic demand, the effect on wheat 
prices has not been exceptionally out 
of line with the size of the wheat 
bill. In fact, in some quarters it is 
felt that the impact of the huge gov- 
ernment procurement program might 
have been considerably heavier price- 
wise had the procurement not been 
handled skillfully. 

Text of the government statement 
on November grain exports follows: 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Dec. 12 estimated that 1,040,000 
long tons (40,325,000 bu.) of U.S. 
grain and grain products were ex- 
ported in November, 1947. This raised 
the total for the five months, July- 
November to 7,281,000 long tons 
(281,155,000 bu.), compared to 3,- 
665,000 long tons (143,390,000 bu.) 
during the same period last year 
when maritime strikes sharply re- 
stricted the grain exports. 


November Total 1,040,000 Tons 


November, 1947, exports of US. 
grain and grain products included 
(in terms of whole grain equivalent, 
long tons) 634,000 tons of wheat, 
268,000 tons of flour, and 138,000 tons 
of other grains and grain products. 
The occupied zones in Europe and 
Asia received 235,000 tons, and coun- 
tries participating in the U. S. For- 


eign Relief Program, 225,000 tons. 
Cash-paying governments received 
the remainder — 580,000 long tons. 
Largest recipients among the cash- 
paying governments were France and 
French North Africa, 137,000 tons; 
India, 82,000 tons; Belgium, 68,000 
tons. 

The November total of 1,040,000 
long tons compares with an October 
revised estimate of 1,224,000 tons. 
The following table shows cumulative 
total for July-November, 1947 and 
1946 (000’s omitted): 

1947 1947 1946 1946 








Long’ Bu. of Long’ Bu. of 

tons grain tons grain 

SU sncenaes 1,935 76,248 917 34,860 
August ..... 1,679 64,520 796 31,081 
September .. 1,403 53,476 701 28,133 
October - 1,224 46,586 390 15,280 
November - 1,040 40,325 861 34,036 
Totals .... 7,281 281,165 3,665 143,390 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DENVER ADDS SALES TAX 
DENVER—A 1% municipal retail 
sales tax was enacted Dec. 8 by the 
Denver City Council despite stiff op- 
position from retailers, labor spokes- 
men and others. Designed to increase 








city revenue upward to $4 million an- 
nually, the measure will go into ef- 
fect Jan. 1 and will apply to all re- 
tail sales in the city. Dr. Byron L. 
Johnson, professor of finance, Denver 
University, unsuccessfully urged the 
city council to consider a municipal 
net income tax based on the federal 
income tax plan. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 58,406 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 59,186 tons 
in the week previous and 56,405 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,430,- 
236 tons, as compared with 1,226,262 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIED GROUP 
PLANS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe annual 
Christmas party of the Minnesota Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry 
will be held in the Nicollet Hotel 
Dec. 19. Refreshments and dinner are 
planned, as well as special entertain- 
ment. 

Small gifts will be exchanged be- 
tween the allied tradesmen to lend 
atmosphere to the affair, according 
to R. M. Bates, secretary of the 
group. 





Good Snow Blanket 
Precedes Cold 
in Southwest 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Snow, 
averaging five to six inches, blanketed 
central Kansas wheat fields last week 
prior to an unpredicted dash to sub- 
zero temperature readings. The snow 
probably was the salvation of the 
large acreage of newly sprouted 
wheat, according to Charles Colby, 
Hutchinson broker. 

The snow was perfect in that it lay 
where it fell and was heaviest where 
the coldest weather hit and where 
wheat is most,retarded, an area radi- 
ating 75 miles from Hutchinson, 
mostly to the south and west. Read- 
ings were not nearly as low in the 
far west, where the snow was lighter. 
Low reading here was three below 
zero. 

The feeling as regards the 1948 
crop has undergone a vast change in 
the past four weeks. A poll of 35 
county agents in central and south- 
west Kansas indicates that with rea- 
sonably favorable winter weather 
this area will raise an average crop. 

Acreage in the southwestern bread- 
basket will be approximately 20% 
under the 1947 figure, reports from 
the agents indicate, with the greatest 
reduction in those counties which 
virtually abandoned summer fallow- 
ing in 1946. Conditions generally have 
improved 10 to 15% in the past 10 
days. 





Interim Aid Approved with CCC 
Curbs and Assured Wheat Carryover 


WASHINGTON—tThe interim aid 
bill authorizing relief to the extent 
of $597 million to be spent for 
France, Italy and Austria between 
now and March 31, 1948, was enact- 
ed into law this week. It now remains 
for Congress to appropriate the funds 
to carry out the provisions of the 
bill. Changes may be expected in the 
proposal when the money bill is act- 
ed on by Congress. 

Originally, the interim aid bill as 
passed by the House carried a provi- 
sion that wheat exports should be 
limited so that a wheat carryover of 
not less than 150 million bushels 
would be available in this country 
on June 30, 1948, unless the official 
crop report of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture on May 1, 1948, re- 
vealed that winter wheat crop pros- 
pects indicated an outturn of at least 
700 million bushels and spring wheat 
plantings were average. If those two 
conditions prevailed, at the discre- 
tion of the President, additional 
quantities of wheat could be ex- 
ported, which would reduce the carry- 
over below the minimum 150 million- 
bushel level. 


Date Advanced to March 1 
In a conference committee con- 
sisting of members of both houses, 
these provisions were watered down 
by advancing the determination date 


of new crop prospects to March 1; 
1948, and leaving further exports 
after that time as the sole respon- 
sibility of the President. This is seen 
as a substantial change in the orig- 
inal bill. 

There is a large possibility that 
the appropriations bill, which must 
accompany the interim aid bill, will 
include provisions which will restore 
the basic provisions of the House 
bill. 

The modified version of the interim 
aid bill as far as wheat is concerned, 
provides that wheat exports after 
the March 1 crop estimate will de- 
pend on the responsibility and judg- 
ment of the chief executive. However, 
the conferees, in their judgment of 
the bill, concluded that “it was rec- 
ognized by the conferees that pro- 
tection from overshipment of wheat 
from this country should be provided 
in the act.” 

This essentiality was stated in 
testimony before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee by Philip Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and D. A. Stevens of General 
Mills, Inc. (The Northwestern Miller, 
Dec. 2, page 10). 


CCC Cannot Pay Above Market 


A House feature of the interim 
aid bill, which was only in minor 
part modified by the conference com- 


mittee, was the amendment pro- 
posed by Rep. Francis Case (R., S.D.) 
which requires that in purchases of 
commodities under the bill, except 
in the case of grain bought under 
the price support mandate, that the 
government’s Commodity Credit 
Corp. is banned from paying a high- 
er price for a commodity to be used 
in completion of the provisions of 
this law than the market price pre- 
vailing at the time of purchase in 
the area in which made. 

Analysts of this provision see 
it as an effective halt to CCC pro- 
curement until domestic purchasers 
have completed their market com:it- 
ments. 

Grain trade circles attribute ‘his 
provision of the bill to milling in- 
terests, contending that this g'ves 
mills the first bid on wheat sup- 
plies and stops CCC procurement. 


May Complicate Flour Buying 

It is also seen that this same pro- 
vision may develop complications in 
the procurement of flour, as the same 
conditions may apply as far as Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion flour procurement is concerned. 

The appropriations end of the 'n- 
terim aid bill may be forced over 
into the second session of the 80th 
Congress. In passing the interim aid 
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six will be elected by exchange mem- 


pill, Congress made provision for im- 
mediate funds through authorization 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
to advance $150 million at once for 
the purposes of the measure. As the 
appropriations bill will come under 
fre as to the amount and distribu- 
tion of the funds by countries, it is 
possible that Congress may defer 
final appropriations until after Jan. 
1, 1948. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAMUEL R. HARRELL BUYS 
GOODRICH BROS. CO., INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Goodrich 
Bros. Co., Inc., Winchester, Ind., was 
sold last week to Samuel R. Harrell, 
Indianapolis, and associates for $1,- 
800,000. 

The Goodrich firm owns 24 grain 
elevators in the northern part of 
Indiana, has a farm seed business, a 
commercial farm feed mill and a 
farm supply division. 

Founded in 1850, it is headed by 
Percy E. Goodrich, brother of the 
late James P. Goodrich, former gov- 
ernor of Indiana. The company will 
continue to operate under its present 
name and there will be no change in 
officers or directors. 

Financing. for the purchase was 
supplied by Acme-Goodrich, Inc., of 
which Samuel Harrell is president 
and which bought the common stock 
of the Goodrich firm, and by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

The Acme-Goodrich firm will add 
its five grain elevators and properties 
at other locations to the Goodrich 
firm, making 29 elevators in all. 

The grain elevators will be operat- 
ed as farm service stores, according 
to Mr. Harrell. Various lines of farm 
equipment and merchandise will be 
handled. There will be 30 such farm 
Service stores in all, as there is one 
now in operation. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL SCENE ON BEMIS CARD 


ST. LOUIS—As has been its cus- 
tom for 17 years, the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. again this year is sending Christ- 
mas cards featuring a mill scene. The 
1947 Bemis card includes a color 
etching of the wind-driven mills of 
Montmartre near Paris, pictured as 
they appeared more than a century 
ago. 
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1948 K.C. Grain 
Exchange Officers 
Nominated 


KANSAS CITY—Elmo F. Merrill, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., and 
J. K. Christopher, B. C. Christopher 
& Co., were selected by a special 
nominating committee as candidates 
for president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, the election to be 
held Jap. 6 on the trading floor. 
During the past year Mr. Merrill 
Served as first vice president of the 
exchange. 

Candidates for first vice president 
are Edmund Marshall, Shannon 
Grain Co., and A. H. Fuhrman, Tex- 
0-Kan Flour Mills Co. Nominated 
to run for the second vice presidency 
Were S. B. Gregg, Morrison-Gregg- 
Mitchell Grain Co., and Glenn F. 
Hilts, Larabee Flour Mills Co. 


Out of 12 candidates selected by 
nominating committee for two- 
year terms on the board of directors, 
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bers. The candidates are Gustave 
Eisemann, Continental Grain Co.; E. 
G. Wallingford, Mensendieck Grain 
Co.; R. D. Crawford, Farmers Union 
Jobbing Assn.; E. E. Klecan, Klecan 
Grain Co.; C. B. Dreyer, Dreyer 
Commission Co.; R. Hugh Uhlmann, 
Midland Flour Milling Co.; R. H. 
Sturtevant, Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co.; Hearne Christopher, B. C. 
Christopher & Co.; R. E. Larson, 
General Mills, Inc.; H. J. Smith, 
Southwestern Grain Co.; G. L. Davis, 
Davis-Hunt Grain Co., and D. C. 
Bishop, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 
Ten members who were nominated 
to run for the five elective positions 
on the arbitration committee are: 
S. G. Cronin, Rocky Mountain Com- 
mission Co.; E. C. Meservey, Jr., 
Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co.; T. G. 
Stephenson, Checkerboard Elevator 
Co.; Harold A. Merrill, Harold A. 
Merrill Co.; D. E. Walter, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; John Blowers, Standard 
Milling Co.; F. J. Fitzpatrick, Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis Grain Co.; Otto 
Pecha, Equity Union Grain Co.; E. L. 
Love, Kansas Elevator ‘Co., and E. 
H. Reed, Corn Products Refining Co. 
Candidates for positions on the di- 
rectorate of the Grain Clearing Co. 
are W. B. Lincoln, Wolcott & Lin- 
coln, Inc.; Henry H. Cate, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc.; R. A. Wood, 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc.; E. R. Jes- 
sen, Uhlmann Grain Co.; J. C. Brack- 
ett, J. C. Brackett Grain Co.; John 
Dunn, Norris Grain Co.; M. H. Mc- 
Greevy, Harris, Upham & Co., and 
L. S. Myers, Rodney Milling Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH BAKERS FIND 
SUBSTITUTES FOR FAT 


LONDON—Rationing of fats and 
milk in Britain, says a bakery ex- 
pert, has caused most bakers to look 
around for other commodities that 
would, to some extent at least, off- 
set the shortages. Thus nearly every 
baker has discovered soy flour. Such 
addition is sound practice from the 
nutritive aspect, either when used 
alone or as an agent for emulsifying 
fat and water for inclusion in the 
dough. 

Lecithin is another ingredient that 
can be used either alone or as a 
component of an emulsion. One 
pound of lecithin per sack, either by 
itself with water, with oil, or with 
water and oil, will prove a valuable 
ingredient aiding quality production, 
whether viewed from the point of 
view of volume, texture, crust, or 
keeping quality. Tests have shown 
that the use of 4 oz. of lecithin and 
1 lb. of fat gives results about equal 
to using 4 Ib. of fat. 











Charles C. Chinski Named Head 
of New York Flour Distributors 


NEW YORK—Charles C. Chinski, 
president of the Chinski Trading 
Corp., was elected president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at the organization’s an- 
nual meeting in the Produce Ex- 
change Luncheon Club Dec. 11. Mr. 
Chinski, who was vice president of 
the association during the previous 
year, succeeds Herbert H. Lang, 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc., as president. 

Walter J. Stockman, associated in 
business with Raymond Kilthau, was 
elected vice president. George W. 
Potts, The Northwestern Miller, was 
elected secretary, succeeding Wayne 
G. Martin, Jr., also of ‘The North- 
western Miller, who served as secre- 
tary for many years. Mr. Lang was 
elected the association’s director in 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. Fred W. Colquhoun, 
Bakers Weekly, was reelected treas- 
urer, , 

In his annual report, Mr. Lang 
pointed out that the present mem- 
bership is approximately the same 
as a year ago and that the associa- 
tion’s financial position is sound in 
spite of considerable cost in connec- 
tion with the national convention in 
New York last spring. 

Reviewing the activities of the 
past year, Mr. Lang said the associ- 
ation has been active in sanitation 
and flour inspection work, had ad- 
vised members of enrichment require- 
ments in New York and New Jersey 
and warned members to keep their 
Office of Price Administration rec- 
ords through 1949. 

Mr. Lang, in making recommenda- 
tions for the future, suggested that 
qualifications for honorary member- 
ship be made more specific, that the 
annual dues be increased, that great- 
er interest be created among job- 
bers and that the organization be 
kept informed of all developments. 

Mr. Chinski, when installed as the 
new president of the association, 
asked for the cooperation of all. 
He emphasized the value of friend- 


ly meetings and declared that he 
would do all in his power to make 
the forthcoming year a success. 

J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors and 
chairman of the local association’s 
good and welfare committee, issued 
a grave warning of the dangers ahead 
for both flour distributors and millers. 
He emphasized the importance of 
distributors and declared that the 
best means of combating these dan- 
gers is through strong organizations. 
He declared that government offi- 
cials are aware that flour distributors 
are represented by such an organiza- 
tion and urged that it be made even 
stronger. 

Turning to the personal side of 
the meeting, Mr. MacNair told Mr. 
Lang how much the association ap- 
preciated his excellent work during 
his three years in office, and in be- 
half of the organization presented 
him with a ship’s clock. 

Following the business meeting, a 
buffet supper was served in the din- 
ing room of the Luncheon Club. 
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WAGE-HOUR TALK PLANNED 
~ AT ACCOUNTANTS’ MEETING 


KANSAS -CITY—The Flour Mill 
Cost Accountants Assn. will meet at 
the Continental Hotel, Kansas City, 
Dec. 19. Duane A. Wendell, assist- 
ant regional director of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Re- 
gion 7, U.S. Department of Labor, 
will be present to discuss the effect 
of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947 
on the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938. 


A 38-page interpretative bulletin 
with reference to the application of 
the two acts to claims accrued or ac- 
cruing after May 14, 1947, on which 
date the Portal-to-Portal Act took 
effect, has been issued by the wage 
and hour administrator, 
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Daniel J. Rhule 


D. J. RHULE NAMED SALES 
HEAD FOR MOORE-LOWRY 


KANSAS CITY—Daniel J. Rhule 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the Moore-Lowry Four Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, J. Kinney Moore, president 
of the firm, announced this week. The 
appointment takes effect Jan. 2. 

Mr. Rhule joined the company a 
year ago as assistant sales manager. 
A graduate of the University of Kan- 
sas in 1940, he formerly was in com- 
mercial sales work for an automotive 
equipment manufacturer. During the 
war he served three and a half years 
in the army air corps. 
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WORLD 1947 DRIED APPLE 
PRODUCTION FALLS OFF 


WASHINGTON—The 1947 prelim- 
inary estimate of dried apple pro- 
duction in the five leading commer- 
cial producing countries is 11,400 
short tons, compared with 18,900 tons 
in 1946 (revised) and 17,600 tons in 
1945 (revised), according to a recent 
release of the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. 

The estimate is the smallest in more 
than a quarter of a century and 
slightly less than a third of the all- 
time high of 36,300 tons in 1928, and 
is only about 53% of the five-year 
(1941-45) and the 10-year (1936-45) 
averages. Sharp reductions in pro- 
duction from wartime highs are re- 
ported in the U.S., Australia and 
Canada. There has been no material 
change in the Union of South Africa 
and only a small increase in New Zea- 
land, minor producers. 

The international trade in this 
commodity during the 1947-48 mar- 
keting season is expected to be very 
small. The minor producing coun- 
tries will have practically no dried 
apples for export. Canada and the 
U.S. will probably experience diffi- 
culty due to the shortage of exchange 
in the more important European mar- 
kets. It seems likely now that the 
tonnage moved into export chan- 
nels will be near the smallest in the 
past 25 years. 








SALES EXECUTIVES ELECT 


BUFFALO — Jack O. Arling, Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc., has been elected 
president of the Food Industry Sales 
Executives of Buffalo. Harry Baldwin, 
General Mills, Inc., has been elected 
a member of the board of directors 
of the group. 
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Revised Plans for BIPP Approved 





WIDER ADVERTISING COVERAGE 
PLANNED WITH NEW SCHEDULE 


Merchandising, Educational, Public Relations Phases of 
Program Outlined—First National Consumer 
Advertisement Set for March 1 Life 


CHICAGO—Revised plans for the baking industry promotional 
program were approved by unanimous vote at the joint meeting of 
the BIPP planning and program committees and the executive com- 
mittee of the American Bakers Assn. at the Stevens Hotel, Dec. 12. 

The final plans, reoriented since the recent ABA convention, 


include: 


1. A wider coverage in national consumer, medical and grocery 


trade magazines; 


2. A foundation plan for merchandising at the local level; 

3. An educational program to schools on the values of bakery 
foods, through the American Institute of Baking, and 

4. A dynamic bakery foods public relations campaign. 


The original theme of the long 
range BIPP objectives— (1) to in- 
crease consumption of bakery foods, 
and (2) to establish the proper ap- 
preciation of the baker—has been 
conditioned to current economic con- 
ditions. With bread being given daily 
prominence in the news as the world’s 
No. 1 food, the baker’s story through 
BIPP gains greater consumer inter- 
est and thereby increases the over- 
all effectiveness of the program, lead- 
ers of the program point out. 


Ad in March 1 Life 


The first national BIPP magazine 
advertisement will be a two-page 
four-color insertion in the March 1 
issue of Life, appearing on the news- 
stands Feb. 27. Seven additional four- 
color insertions in Life are planned 
for the balance of 1948, to appear 
sin the issues of April 5,-out April 2; 
May 3, out April 30; June 7, out 
June 4; Sept. 13, out Sept. 10; Oct. 
11, out Oct. 8; Nov. 8, out Nov. 5, 
and Dec. 6, out Dec. 3. 

All of these insertions are one- 
page advertisements except the 
schedule for the Oct. 11 issue, which 
calls for a two-page spread. 

The total circulation of the eight 
Life magazine advertisments for 1948 
will be 43,320,000. 

In addition to the Life schedule, 
two women’s service magazines have 
been added for 1948. Six four-color 
pages will be carried in the Ladies 
Home Journal, with a circulation of 
4,611,000, and five four-color pages 
are scheduled in McCall’s magazine, 
Which has a circulation of 3,599,000. 
The schedule in these two women’s 
magazines is as follows: 


Ladies Home Journal 
April issue—out March 28. 
June issue—out May 28. 
August issue—out July 30. 
October issue—out Sept. 26. 
November issue—out Oct. 27. 
January, 1949, issue—out Dec. 28. 


McCall's Magazine 


May issue—out April 28. 

July issue—out June 30. 
September issue—out August 27. 
November issue—out Oct. 29. 
December issue—out Nov. 26. 


These 11 additional four-color pages 
add 35,611,000 to the Life coverage 
of 43,320,000 for a grand total of 
78,931,000 BIPP messages—99,811,000 
pages — reaching American homes 
during 1948 over the signature of 
“The Bakers of America.” 


Medical Magazine Schedule 


The BIPP medical magazine sched- 
ule of 10 pages during 1948 includes 





five each in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and Mod- 
ern Medicine, using each magazine 
on alternate months starting in 
March. Advertisements in the AMA 
journal will appear during the months 
March, May, July, September and 
November. Insertions in Modern Med- 
icine will appear during April, June, 
August, October and December. 
The grocery trade magazine cam- 
paign during 1948 calls for six pages 
each in the Progressive Grocer and 
the National Retail Grocers Bulle- 
tin. Advertisements’ will appear in 
the Progressive .Grocer during the 
months of March, April, June, Au- 
gust, October, November and Decem- 
ber. Insertions in the National Re- 
tail Grocers Bulletin are scheduled 





to appear during March, May, July, 
September, October, November and 
December. 

With this advertising schedule, con- 
sumers, doctors and grocers. will 
each be reached with the bakers’ 
message, tailored to each particular 
interest. 

Merchandising is strongly posi- 
tioned in the 1948 BIPP plans be- 
cause through it the national adver- 
tising theme is carried direct to con- 
sumers on the local level, at the 
point-of-sale. 

“Merchandising is most effective 
when it is tied in with a hard hit- 
ting national and local advertising 
campaign, and national advertising 
is most effective when it is support- 
ed by local advertising and point- 
of-sale merchandising,” BIPP leaders 
pointed out in announcing the plans. 

“Merchandising materials have 
been very carefully studied and only 
those for which a large demand was 
indicated in a survey of BIPP sub- 
scribers have been included in the 
first merchandising program.” 

Merchandising materials are 
planned as follows: 

1. Life magazine reprint. A re- 
print of the double-page advertise- 
ment to appear in Life magazine 
which can be used in all bakery 
food outlets. 

2. Truck panel poster. This post- 
er, 24 in. high by 20 in. wide, is water 
resistant and can be used on the side, 
body panel or door of trucks. It will 
carry the theme and full-color illus- 
tration of the first national maga- 
zine advertisement in Life. : 

3. End seals, outserts and bread 
wraps. The national advertising 
theme will be featured on these items 

(Continued on page 45) 


House May Force 
Disclosure of 
Grain Speculations 


WASHINGTON—Refusal by Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, secretary of agri- 
culture, to turn over to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, the names 
of holders of speculative accounis on 
commodity exchanges will be coun- 
tered by the introduction of a resolu- 
tion in the House, which wil! re- 
quire the disclosure of all speculative 
accounts since Jan. 1, 1932. Efforts 
will be made to have this resolution 
referred to the House Committee 
on Agriculture to conduct the in- 
vestigation. 

Secretary Anderson is believed to 
be within his legal rights in de- 
clining to make public the nm imes 
of speculative traders under provi- 
sions of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority. However, it is expected 
that Republican majority will be able 
to get this resolution approved and 
passed when .Congress reconven:s. 

The explosive nature of the Pauley 
disclosures here last week has fo- 
cused the attention of the Republi- 
cans on the reprehensibility of ‘rad- 
ing by speculators with advance in- 
formation on government procure- 
ment of commodities, rather than 
against speculation as such. Repub- 
licans believe that the present ad- 
ministration is particularly vulner- 
able to criticism for its failure to 
ban all commodity market specula- 
tive dealings by anyone officially con- 
nected with the administration. 





Administration Attacks Backfire 
Admits Market Dealings 


as Aide 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The accusations 
made by the administration in an ef- 
fort to place the blame for high grain 
prices on the commodity exchanges 
have found their first mark on an in- 
dividual close to the administration. 
Last week Edwin W. Pauley, special 
assistant to the Secretary for the 
Army, admitted to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee that he had 
made speculative profits on futures 
market transactions in corn, oats, 
cottonseed oil and hides. 

The appearance of the California 
Democrat with close connections at 
the White House provided a field day 
for the Republican committee major- 
ity as Sen. Styles Bridges (R., N.H.) 
opened the hearing with a statement 
that the committee had been in- 
formed that prominent persons close 
to the administration had _ been 
“sticking knives into the hearts of 
hungry peoples.” 

“It has. been acknowledged,” he con- 
tinued, “that speculation in commodity 
markets increases the cost of com- 
modities, and if this speculation is 
encouraged or participated in by an 





official or employee of the federal 
government it is particularly repre- 
hensible at this time because it helps 
to increase rather than decrease the 
cost of living of our own people. Im- 
proper speculation at a time like this 
has been called gambling in human 
misery. Such speculation should be 
stopped.” 

The Republican chairman was re- 
ferring to statements made by the 
President; Clinton P. Anderson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, and Tom 
Clark, attorney general. 


Denies Inside Information 

The charges of speculation against 
Mr. Pauley imply that he had used 
his official capacity in the army to 
provide him with advance knowledge 
of government food procurement pro- 
grams. 

In a formal statement to the com- 
mittee, Mr. Pauley made a vigorous 
defense of his commodity market 
transactions and denied that his offi- 
cial connections gave him an inside 
track on market information. Previ- 
ously Kenneth C. Royall, secretary 
for the army, had told the committee 
that Mr. Pauley had revealed his 
commodity market commitments 
prior to the acceptance of the army 
post and that he had agreed to 


liquidate these holdings as rapidly as 
possible. 

Subsequently Mr. Pauley told the 
appropriations committee that he 
had virtually completed his liquida- 
tion at a sacrifice of approximately 
$100,000 additional profits which 
would have been available had he 
conducted the liquidation at a slower 
Saag 

The Pauley defense of his commod- 
ity market activities was a telling 
blow in defense of commodity ex- 
changes, although completely at 
variance with earlier administration 
attacks. 

He asserted that as a business :1an 
he had dealt in grains and other com- 
modities for many years. He said ‘hat 
he did not believe that “it has been 
seriously suggested that trading in 
commodities is not a perfectly pr per 
and ethical form of business inv’st- 
ment just as trading in merchanc'se. 
I feel no occasion for apology ‘or 
my transactions in commodities.’ 


Cites Economic Laws 
Continuing, Mr. Pauley asser‘cd, 
“As to the suggestion that trading 
in grain has been responsible {or 
excessive prices to the public I would 
emphasize that I consider that prices 
are now higher than they should be 
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in comparison with the earnings of 
the average person and that I believe 
they should be controlled while in 
short supply. But let us not be de- 
juded by the pretense that trading in 
commodities is the cause of the price 
situation; even though certain loose 
charges to that effect have been 
tossed about by some political par- 
ties and candidates. 

“Age old economic laws are mani- 
festing themselves, supply simply has 
not caught up with demand,” he ex- 

ed 


Mr. Pauley went on to say that his 
commodity market operations repre- 
sented an effort to hedge his position 
against inflation by the purchase of 
commodity market futures. He said 
that he not only considered it his 
duty to do so but also his right. He 
charged that since Congress had 
failed to protect the nation against 
rising prices every citizen should pro- 
tect himself against continuing infla- 
tion by acquiring commodities which 
would increase in value as dollar 
values fell. 

He said that he had been asked 
why he had not replied to telegraphic 
inquiries to him from Harold Stassen, 
former Minnesota governor, to which 
he replied, “One does not reveal his 
personal business to every Tom, Dick 
or Harold who happens to stimulate 
curiosity.” 

Mr. Pauley closed with a statement 
to the effect that he believed that 
price controls should be imposed dur- 
ing this inflationary period equally on 
all segments of the economy and not 
only on farm products. 

Under cross examination by Sen. 
Homer Ferguson (R., Mich.), Mr. 
Pauley stated that he had not been 
referring to President Truman or the 
cabinet officers when he mentioned 
political candidates. He said he had 
reference to Harold Stassen. He ad- 
mitted that he had bought 50,000 bu. 
wheat since taking office but ex- 
plained that this transaction repre- 
sented participation of some of his 
employees as a bonus. 

This sudden turn in events high- 
lighting a prominent member of the 
Democratic party and a member of 
the official family among those who 
have been charged with gambling in. 
human misery may present a new 
problem for the commodity markets. 

At the appropriations committee 
hearing Sen. J. C. O’Mahoney (D., 
Wyo.) was placed in the position 
of defending the administration 
member while previously he had at- 
tacked exchange officials for assert- 
ing that speculation had not caused 
high grain prices. 

During the hearings on the com- 
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modity exchanges the Republican 
party members of the committee had 
defended the exchange officials. 

Meanwhile, Harold E..Stassen, an- 
nounced Republican candidate for the 
presidential nomination who had 
“flushed” the Pauley incident with a 
specific charge, demanded that “ad- 
ministration insiders who have gam- 
bled” in commodities should get out 
of the government as well as out of 
the market. ; 

He declared a full investigation of 
his charges has been promised, say- 
ing it will show “more than coinci- 
dence between the profits of gambling 
officials and clumsy government food 
purchases.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED GROUP SEES MOVIES 
OF WHALE HUNTING TRIP 


MINNEAPOLIS—Members of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
at their Dec. 15 meeting in the Radis- 
son Hotel, were entertained by a 
Kodachrome color movie of a white 
whale hunting expedition in the Hud- 
son Bay area of Canada. 

The film was shown by Fred Carl- 
son of the Independent Press, who 
took the pictures on the trip. George 
Anderson, Fruen Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, was a member of the expe- 
dition, which spent three weeks in 
the northland last August. 

Warren Plummer, General Mills, 
Inc., described the working arrange- 
ments of the poultry fellowship being 
sponsored by. the association at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Chris Miller, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., warned the members that the 
return of price and ration controls 
remains as a definite threat in con- 
nection with foreign aid and domestic 
inflation controls and described the 
accomplishments of a committee, of 
which he is chairman, in laying the 
association’s objections to such con- 
trols before members of Congress. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DESTROYS GRAIN STORE 


NORTH TROY, VT.—Fire recently 
leveled a large grain store here 
owned by Pierre Cadieux, with a loss 
estimated in the vicinity of $100,000. 
Low water pressure hampered fire 
fighting operations. The loss was par- 
tially covered by insurance. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Dec. 13, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

Minneapolis . 332 197 41 29 6,095 3,854 
Duluth ....... 8 10 46 -- 810 314 























Regulation Suiiew Secondhand 
Flour Bags Studied in Missouri 


KANSAS CITY — Missouri may 
soon be among the states prohibiting 
Used bags for flour. The State Divi- 
Sion of Health has drafted a regula- 
tion barring secondhand containers 
for flour and cereal products after 
April 15, 1948, and the text of the 
Proposal is now in the hands of the 
attorney general of Missouri for ap- 
proval. 

The text of the regulation follows: 
“Under authority vested in it by the 
§eneral statutes of Missouri, the Di- 
Vision of Health adopts the following 
regulation: 

“ ‘Regulation Prohibiting the Pack- 
ing of Flour or Other Cereal Food 
Products in Used Containers. 


“On and after April 15, 1948, no 
miller or manufacturer of cereal food 
products shall pack any flour or oth- 
er cereal food product intended for 
human consumption in any container 
which has been previously used. No 
baker or other food processors shall 
use any flour or other cereal food 
product which has been packed in 
previously used containers.’ ” 

This regulation follows the pattern 
in states which prohibit packing of 
secondhand flour bags regardless of 
where the flour is to be consumed. 

Although no formal action has yet 
been taken, it is expected that the 
state of Nebraska will adopt some 
such measure within the near future. 
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Mexico Buys Wheat and Flour; 
Portugal Takes 62,000 Sacks 


A substantial lot of flour sold to 
the Mexican government purchasing 
agency and some moderate lots to 
Portugal composed the major recent 
business done in export flour markets. 

The Mexican government purchased 
143,000 sacks of 72% flour on sealed 
bids at Kansas City Dec. 13, one mill- 
ing firm bidding in the entire order 
at a price reported to be $6.63 sacked, 
Laredo, Texas. 

Mexico also covered 5 million bush- 
els of its export wheat allotments 
for the next six months from two 
firms at prices reported to represent 
15%¢ bu. over Chicago December, 
Gulf, for one lot and 19% ¢ over, basis 
Laredo, Texas, for the other. 

Portugal purchased 20,000 sacks of 
72% flour for the East Indies colonies 
last midweek and Dec. 12 took an 
additional 42,000 sacks, presumably 
for the Portuguese possessions, also. 
Sales were reported made at $6.48 
and $6.52 sack, New York. 

Passage of the interim financial aid 
bill for European countries is ex- 
pected to open up buying by the 
French mission. France has about 
1 million sacks to purchase: on un- 
filled allotments and _ purchasing 
probably will take place Dec. 19 or 
Dec. 22. : 

Mills continued to receive occa- 


sional first quarter licenses for Latin 
American trade and January Brazil- 
ian licenses. Some sales are being 
confirmed on the basis of these ship- 
ping documents each day, but in most 
cases actual bookings are made at 
the time quota announcements give 
mills an indication of their expected 
volume. The Jamaican government 
bought some flour last week, also. 
Fair sales are being made to Puerto 
Rico, where the government has ac- 
ceded to the extent of 2¢ in the 
island bakers’ request for higher 
bread price ceilings. Expected shut- 
downs of bakeries have been avoided 


- and flour buying has been resumed, 


although the baking industry there 
still is seeking an additional 1¢ ad- 
vance. 
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FRED W. RITTER, JR., 
JOINS LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINN. — Fred W. 
Ritter, Jr., has joined the staff of the 
LaGrange Mills as a special sales 
representative. Prior to spending 4% 
years in the Army Air Corps during 
World War II, Mr. Ritter was asso- 
ciated with the Big Jo mill in 
Wabasha as assistant to the sales 
manager. 





New Quarters 





King Midas to Move Into 
New, Larger Space 


MINNEAPOLIS—The King Midas 
Flour: Mills Dec. 19 will transfer its 
general offices in Minneapolis from 
the Flour Exchange to the Grain Ex- 
change. These new and larger offices 
of King Midas Flour Mills and its 
feed division, the Apple River Mill 
Co., occupy the sixth floor of the 
north building of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange Building. 

On the seventh floor is located a 
complete, modern products control 
laboratory for analytical testing. All 
of the space has been completely re- 
modeled and arranged especially for 
the company’s needs. 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
parent organization of King Midas 
since 1924, will occupy the seventh 
floor. 

King Midas Flour mills has been 
located on the fifth floor of the Flour 
Exchange for 36 years. In 1912, King 
Midas Flour Mills began operation 
in the Northwest with purchase of 
the Gardner Mill at Hastings, Minn., 
on the Vermillion River, located on 
the site of the first mill in Minnesota. 
At that time, the Hastings mill had 
only 1,200 sacks daily capacity and 
about 140,000 bu. grain storage. Now 
the Hastings mill has 9,000 sacks daily 
capacity and 1,300,000 bu. grain stor- 
age. 

The company was first operated 
under the name of Shane Brothers & 
Wilson Co., which was changed in 
1919 to King Midas after the name 
of the company’s leading brand of 
flour. 

In 1911, two years after the pur- 
chase of the Hastings mill, the mill 
office at Hastings was transferred to 
the Flour Exchange Building in Min- 
neapolis, which offices the company 
has occupied up to the present. 


In addition to the Hastings mill, 
King Midas operates mills at Min- 
neapolis and Superior, Wis., and has 
a present milling capacity of over 
18,000 sacks daily. 
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GRAIN FIRM SOLD 

OLIVET, KANSAS — Ralph and 
Merle Case have announced the pur- 
chase of the feed and grain business 
here, formerly owned and operated 
by Bremer & Stanley of Lyndon, 
Kansas. The new firm will now be 
known as the Case & Son Grain Co. 








MNF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED 


CHICAGO—W. P. Bomar, president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
has appointed the following millers as 
members of the 1948 national nom- 
inating committee for the federation: 
J. W. Cain, Atherton Bean, C. D. 
McKenzie, Moritz Milburn and C. 
Binkley Smith. The duty of the com- 
mittee is to nominate one or 
more candidates for president of the 
federation, together with four candi- 
dates for director-at-large, and to 
report its selections before Feb. 20. 


PORTUGUESE MISSION 
TO CLOSE JAN. 1 


NEW YORK—tThe Portuguese Pur- 
chasing Mission in New York will be 
closed Jan. 1. Affairs will be handled 
by the commercial attache in Wash- 
ington. It is not known how buying 
will be done, as that will depend up- 
on the attache’s decision. 
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SMALL-SIZED FLOUR CONTRACTS 
ACCOUNT FOR SURPRISING TOTAL 


Bakers Generally Hold Individual Orders to Replacement 
Size—Some Family Trade Before Price Turns Up 
—Directions on Old Orders Moderate 


Although round-lot domestic orders 
were the exception rather than the 
rule, a combination of small- to mod- 
erate-sized orders and sizable Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion contracts accounted for a fairly 
liberal flour business the past week. 
The government agency was reported 
to have obtained over 2 million sacks 
in the first few days of the week on 
its previous bid of $6.80 New York 
for 72% extraction and $6.70 for 
80%, with 20¢ less at the Gulf on 
both types. Bakery and family flour 
trade was generally of a replacement 
character, with buyers booking a lit- 
tle flour each time old contracts were 
ordered out. Shipping directions on 
old orders were not as active as a 
good many mills would have liked, 
but this was considered seasonal 
ahead of the holidays and year-end 
inventory time. 


PMA BUYS LARGE 
AMOUNTS 


Export sales, including the PMA 
business, were done mostly in the 
Southwest. A little was booked on 
the Pacific coast and 190,000 sacks 
of durum granulars were bought in 
the Northwest. Private export trade 
was confined to several South 
American countries and the Portu- 
guese East Indies. The latter bought 
20,000 sacks Dec. 10 of 72% extrac- 
tion, 10% protein and .50% ash. 
Mexico was seeking 143,000 sacks of 
72% extraction for January ship- 
ment, believed to cover part of an 
uncompleted December quota and all 
of the January allocation. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
INCREASE 


Southwestern sales improved last 
week, largely reflecting heavy PMA 
bookings. Business booked represent- 
ed about 65% of capacity, against 25% 
the previous week and 197% a year 
ago. More than half of the business 
was for government account or for 
private export. Most domestic flour 
buyers continued to show little con- 
cern over dwindling stocks and were 
booking only small amounts to keep 
those supplies from running out. Few 
were interested in booking head, as 
they feel that current flour prices 
are much too high, especially when 
compared with the lower-priced flours 
still being delivered against old con- 
tracts. Bakers are contending with a 
bread demand reported to be 20% 
lower than at this time last year, 
and they are willing to gamble on 
wheat being lower after the turn of 
the year, when receipts are expected 
to increase. Family flour demand is 
light. Some mills report inquiries for 
cheaper grades of family flour, but 
this is not generally true. 


SPRING MILLS SELL 
105.3% CAPACITY 


Sales of spring wheat flour last 
week amounted to 105.3% of capac- 
ity, a figure which came as somewhat 
of a surprise to many mills whose 
business consisted entirely of small- 
sized replacement lots. The figure 
compared with 89.2% the previous 
week and 76% a year ago, Most bak- 





ery buying was in amounts equal to 
current withdrawals, for the purpose 
of holding forward inventories at 
about the same level. Few round-lot 
bookings were in evidence. Some fam- 
ily flour trade developed, especially 
early in the week before prices got 
back on the upward trend, but the 
volume was nothing big. Spring wheat 
mills did not get in on the large PMA 
sales early last week, as the agency’s 
price basis was too low in relation to 
current spring wheat costs. Export 
business in private channels was also 
light, with mills in other cheaper 
wheat areas able to undersell spring 
wheat mills. Shipping directions on 
old domestic orders were no better 
than fair. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
CONFUSED 


Buffalo mills report buyers con- 
fused by renewed firmness in wheat 
at a time when lower flour prices 
were expected by most segments of 
the trade. Everyone is confused by 
the conflicting reports out of Wash- 
ington concerning the foreign aid 
program and domestic inflationary 
control proposals. The result is that 
flour buying remains on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. A good Christmas retail 
baked goods volume is anticipated, 
which will further reduce flour inven- 
tories. In the metropolitan New York 
market, scattered bookings of springs 
formed practically all of the business 
last week. Most buyers, including 
large chains, backed away from mak- 
ing new commitments. Desire to hold 
inventories down at year-end and 
quiet baked goods trade are respon- 
sible for the indifference of buyers. 

Boston flour trade remained slow, 
with most of the business done lim- 
ited to small fill-in lots. Sentiment 
among buyers is that prices should 
decline when movement of wheat 
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picks up with the new tax year. 
Philadelphia buyers remained on the 
sidelines, with few transactions re- 
ported. Each downturn in the mar- 
ket fosters hopes for lower trends, 
but each recovery has the concur- 
rent effect of leaving bakers in a posi- 
tion of having missed an opportunity 
to supplement reserves. Pittsburgh 
trade still is light. Mill representa- 
tives are pressing for sales, even to 
the point of offering price discounts 
on substantial orders, but such offers 
have not been productive of much 
business. The credit situation is seri- 
ous, with sellers being cautioned 
about letting buyers over extend 
themselves. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE QUIET 


Few flour sales were made at Chi- 
cago as bakers continued to delay 
buying in hopes of lower prices. 
Sales were for fill-in purposes only 
and even these were limited in num- 
ber. Improvement was noted in fam- 
ily flour business. Return of firmness 
to the wheat market failed to stim- 
ulate flour business at Cleveland. 
Jobbers report light withdrawals by 
bakers, especially on soft. wheat 
types. The credit situation is said to 
be exceedingly serious, with jobbers 
anticipating little improvement for 
some time. 


IMPROVEMENT IN 
SOUTHERN STATES 


A noticeable improvement devel- 
oped in southern states flour sales 
early the past week, but business 
tapered off as wheat advanced. New 
Orleans reports hard winters in chief 
demand, with most bookings for De- 
cember to 60 days’ forward. Springs 
came in for a larger share of trade, 
also, some for as much as 120 days 
ahead. Soft winters, both Pacific 
coast and midwestern types, met a 
better demand from cracker, cake 
and cookie bakers. Directions on old 
orders were good, although volume 
still was curtailed by the continued 
bakery labor strike. 


PMA SALES MADE 


IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


A few Pacific Northwest mills 
booked some business to the PMA 


last week at a reported price of $6.50° 





Output of Granulars Heavy as Mills 
Fill Orders; PMA Buys 190,000 Sacks 


Durum mills continue to run at 
practically full capacity, many of 
them seven days a week, in filling 
previous contracts for durum gran- 
ulars, but new bookings remain light 
and scattered. None of the macaroni 
trade is anxious to add to commit- 
ments at this time, at least until aft- 
er the turn of the year, and some 
slackening in shipping directions just 
ahead of inventory time would not be 
surprising. 

Current marketings of durum wheat 
at Minneapolis are not heavy and 
premiums have advanced 2@3¢ bu. 
in the past few days, with the result 
that durum granulars are up about 
10¢, to $6.80 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 
Washington reports indicated that the 
PMA was successful in booking 190,- 
000 sacks — the full quota recently 
granted to Italy—of granulars last 
week. All mills did not participate, 
due to having heavy backlogs of do- 
mestic orders to fill, but the few 
plants with some free running time 
were able to fill the commitment. 
Shipment is by Jan. 10. 


While some easing in the domestic 
demand for macaroni and noodle 
products has been noted the past 
week, the decrease is much less than 
normally experienced in December. 
Heavy export demand still is being 
ignored by most plants. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Dec. 13, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$3.11% @3.12\% 


1 

2 Amber Durum or better.... 3.11% @3.12\% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 3.10% @3.11% 
1 Durum or better .......... 3.03% @3.07% 
2 Durum or better .......... 3.03% @3.07% 
3 Durum or better .......... 3.02% @3.06% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
SE > er eerie *232,670 99 
Previous week ........ 316,390 129 
We ND hcerne chested 232,691 111 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Dec. 13, 19047 ... ...cceess 5,461,947 
July 1-Dec. 14, 1946 ............ 4,483,594 


*Preliminary. tBleven companies reported, 
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sack. This business was taken by a 
number of mills needing running 
time and to start up some mills that 
had been closed down for lack of or- 
ders. Domestic trade in the Pacific 
area continued light and other export 
business was limited. 


CANADIAN TRADE 
SLACKENING 


Winnipeg reports stated there were 
no new export sales of Canadian 
flour the past week, but mills were 
operating at a good rate on previous 
contracts and on domestic business, 
Toronto-Montreal advices indicated 
mills were not running at full capac- 
ity, as allocations to countries other 
than the U.K. have been pretty well 
filled. New quotas for the next quar- 
ter are expected to be released soon. 
Biscuit manufacturers are Having dif- 
ficulty obtaining sufficient winter 
wheat flour to meet retail trade re- 
quirements. Farmers are holding 
winter wheat for feed, due to high 
prices of other feed grains. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT DECREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 22,536 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 

(Continued on page 47) 
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MILLFEED IRREGULAR ; 
BRAN UP, MIDDS DOWN 


—~<>— 
Demand for Bran Active, Offerings 
Light—Midds Quiet and in 
Better Supply 


Most feedstuffs ingredients held 
firm the past week, despite some pre- 
holiday slackening in the demand for 
a few items. Further advances in feed 
grain prices resulted in moderate ad- 
vances in the lighter types of wheat 
millfeeds and some corn by-products. 
Protein meals were about unchanged 
for quick shipment, but January de- 
liveries were quoted at substantial 
discounts under spot. The Production 
and Marketing Administration index 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices for the 
country as a whole advanced 1.4 
points, to 305.5. The feed grain index 
was up 1.7 points, to 368.7. 





Bran Strong, Red Dog Weak 


In Minneapolis, a broad demand for 
bran and middlings pushed prices of 
these items higher, whereas, (flour 
middlings and red dog were on the 
draggy side and did not move as free- 
ly. Production was light, which also 
aided in keeping the market strong. 
Country dealers again furnished the 
best outlet, but demand from feed 
manufacturers was also much better 
than in recent weeks. Jobbers and 
distributors reported more interest in 
forward buying, especially for stand- 
ard middlings. 

At Chicago, wheat millfeed mar- 
kets were strong, with only s)ight 
changes. Production was rather !ow, 
causing a tight situation for nearby 
shipments. The demand for red dog 
lagged, causing a sharp price drop, 
while other millfeeds continued 
strong. In Kansas City, the feed mar- 
ket appeared somewhat more set‘!ed 
and aside from adjustments in the 
price of grain by-product feeds, in 
line with fluctuation in grain markets, 
prices for feed ingredients were 
largely unchanged from a week 220. 
Demand for formula feeds showed 
no decided improvement, although 
shipments of manufactured feeds 
amounted to a little more than 1,000 
tons in excess of a week ago. 
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Wheat Prices Fall Back 


From Week’s Peak 


Guaranteed Carryover May 1 and Better Winter Wheat Outlook 
Cause Easier Tone—Early Firmness on PMA Flour Buying 


Wheat futures failed to retain all 
of the strength generated in the early 
part of last week and fell back to 
close just a small margin higher. Ear- 
ly firmness was due to a request for 
four offers by the Production and 
Marketing Administration, but that 
agency quickly filled its requirements 
from the flood of mill offerings and 
withdrew after two days. The mar- 
ket then fell back on more optimistic 
reports from the southwestern winter 
wheat belt and House inserted pro- 
visions in the foreign aid bill to as- 
sure an adequate wheat carryover at 
the end of this crop year. 

Closing prices Dec. 15 were %@ 
3%¢ higher at leading markets, as 
follows: Chicago—December $3.08%, 
May $2.95% @2.96, July $2.61%@ 
262, September $2.53%; Minneapolis 
—December $3.064%, May $2.90%; 
Kansas City—-December $2.94%, May 
$2.85's, July $2.53%. 


December Squeeze Possible 


The December position was rela- 
tively stronger than deferred deliv- 
eries. The last day of trading in De- 
cember futures is Dec. 22 and a siz- 
able open interest remains to be 
liquidated, giving rise to a threat of 
a possible squeeze. Minneapolis re- 
mains far above a shipping basis to 
Chicago and cannot aid in furnishing 
wheat to fill contracts in the Illinois 
market. The Kansas City-Chicago 
spread is wide enough to permit ship- 
ments from the Southwest to Chicago 
and some wheat has been booked to 
fill Chicago contracts. 

Although denied by responsible gov- 
ernment officials, the belief persists 
in trade circles that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will gear wheat 
purchases to maintain a wide enough 
premium over corn to keep the bread 
grain from being fed to livestock. 
There had been intimations that, if 
necessary, the CCC would buy wheat 
even beyond the export program to 
preserve the bread grain. Such a deal, 
however, would be prevented in the 
House approved version of the in- 
terim aid bill, which provides that at 
least 150 million bushels must be 
held for carryover in the U.S., un- 
less the March 1 official crop report 
indicates a 1948 winter wheat crop of 
at least 700 million bushels, and that 
the CCC cannot be the owner of 
such carryover. 


England to Get Russian Grain 
British reports during the week.an- 
nounced that Russia had agreed to 
ship grains to England, which would 
take the edge off the pressure for 
US. supplies. France also is negotiat- 
ing with Russia for grain supplies. 
Rains have caused an outbreak of rust 
in Australia, but a big crop still is in 
btospect. Mexico purchased 5 million 
bushels of wheat and 143,000 sacks of 
flour in the U.S. against its January 
allocation. Rains and snows further 
benefited the winter wheat crop in 
the American Southwest and recent 
i apprehension has largely 
ed, 


While the trade kept a steady eye 
on Washington for news which might 

cate the fate of current grain 
ops with particular respect to ex- 
Port, wheat values at Kansas City 
approached the season’s high, then 
leveled off to close considerably low- 
&r than the peak. The purchase by 
of 1,900,000 sacks flour early in 





the week added strength, but the 
news which furnished the turning 
point of the week’s market was the 
approval by the House of legislation 
which would guarantee a minimum 
carryover of wheat next May 1. 
Meanwhile cash trading of wheat 
based on the December future dwin- 
dled, until on Dec. 15 only ordinary 
varieties were sold in that manner. 
Protein wheat began following the 
May future and on that day 12% 
protein was 13¢ over May, 12.50% 
was 18@18%¢ over and 13% figured 
26¢ over. Ordinary was generally 
2% @3¢ over December, or 11%¢ 
over May. The cash range Dec. 15 
of $2.97% @3.43% was considerably 
below the high spot of the week, 
$3.01@3.51%, Dec. 11. Receipts were 
of fairly good volume, but cash of- 
ferings were only fair. Demand ear- 
ly in the week was good, but tapered 
off over the week-end. Mill demand 
was limited by a dull domestic flour 
demand, but several export sales, in- 
cluding a purchase by Mexico involv- 
ing both wheat and flour, furnished 
spotted strong demand. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec. 13, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.97 @3.44 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.96% @3.43 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.96 @3.42 
No. 4 2.95% @3.41 
No. 1 2.98 @3.03% 
No. 2 «++ 2.97% @3.03 
No. 3 . 2.97 @3.02% 
No. 4 2.96% @3.02 





Ordinary protein No. 1 hard sold 
at Fort Worth Dec. 15 at $3.08%@ 
3.08%, basis delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% protein bring- 
ing about 3¢ premium. Demand was 
poor, but sellers were not pressing 
supplies. 


Spring Mill Demand Moderate 


Spring wheat receipts last week 
were fairly liberal, with 1,740 cars 
received at Minneapolis and 1,723 at 
Duluth. Milling demand was not 
broad, with buyers showing most in- 
terest in lower protein brackets. How- 
ever, exceptionally high protein wheat 
still commanded wide premiums over 
ordinary types. ‘‘To-arrive” business 
was limited, due to the uncertain 
condition of the spot market. Durum 
premiums continued firm, with mill 
buyers active most of the week to fill 
old orders for durum granulars and a 
new government order for shipment 
to Italy by Jan. 10. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Dec. 13: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $3.08% @ 
1 DNB 6O ID. ...cwcccceccees 3.07% @ 
2 DNB. BS We. cnc cece ccccsces 3.07% @ .... 
2 DNS 57 Ib. .. cee eeesenvees 3.05% @3.06% 
3 DNS 6&6 Ib. 2... ec eeeeccees 3.03 % @3.05% 
3S DNB GE Id. cnc ce cscccscnes 3.02% @3.04% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 13% 2@3¢, 14% 14@15¢, 15% 22@ 
23¢, 16% 30@31¢ bu. 


Plenty of Pacific Wheat 


Pacific Northwest mills are receiv- 
ing enough wheat to keep them going 
on their limited milling operations. 
Feed manufacturers are not interest- 
ed in purchasing at this time. Inven- 
tories are being permitted to run 
down, liquidation has been extremely 
heavy and the turkey season is over. 
Feed manufacturers are buying only 
as they need supplies, and this ap- 
plies to all grains and other feed in- 
gredients. Crop conditions continue 
good. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 

















Dec, 7-13, Previous Dec. 8-14, Dec. 9-15, Dec. 10-16, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
Northwest ... *873,563 888,800 1,069,189 921,561 856,513 
Southwest 1,536,136" 1,524,575 1,482,040 1,392,450 1,232,057 
TOUREBRD occ c ete serv csccccaceces *532,236 554,492 528,298 488,712 502,812 
Central and Southeast ........ *574,944 568,827 628,158 607,708 559,077 
North Pacific Coast ............ *336,192 338,913 391,846 339,296 360,573 
FORBD visc eens scccevsessee's 3,853,071 3,875,607 4,099,531 3,749,727 3,511,032 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
c———Percentage of capacity operated, a July 1 to————7. 
Dec. . Dec. Dec. Dec. 
7-13, Previous 8-14, 9-15, 10-16, Dec. 13, Dec. 14, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 84 85 98 93 82 22,405,971 21,764,570 
Southwest ...... 99 98 101 102 87 36,529,775 33,580,549 
Buffalo ......... 89 92 88 81 87 12,837,375 12,393,531 
Central and Ss. E. 76 77 76 77 71 13,585,414 12,383,598 
No. Pacific Coast 93 93 96 94 87 8,280,063 7,676,052 
Totals ...... 89 90 96 91 84 93,638,598 87,797,300 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekl Flour Pct. ac- 
Pte ll eoteet tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ree, TBR acs 376,920 356,202 94 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 369,043 98 Dec. 7-13 ...... 378,360  *330,483 87 
Year ago ....... 364,320 381,668 105 Previous week .. 378,360 347,914 92 
Two years ago .. 352,800 336,593 95 Year ago ....... 360,360 388,365 108 
Five-year average ......-.+eeseees 87 Two years ago .. 321,360 265,974 83 
Ten-year average .......---ss+e5+5 80 Five-year average ................ 81 
Wichita UM<FOMP CVOPERO .ooccd te cian ce 67 
Dec. 7-13 ...... 118,800 107,248 90 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 118,800 113,921 96 
Year O80 ....6.:% 112,800 63,125 55 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 111,132 119,334 107 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year Average .....+seeeeeeees 80 Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year AVerage .....--.eeeeeeees 74 Weekly ‘Seue Po an 
Salina capacity output tivity 
ne Meroe 100,200 96,076 SS Pea. 3H (0.555 666,600  *543,080 81 
Previous week a pesceee peygees ro Previous week .. 666,600 540,886 81 
Two years ago... 80,556 73,184 91 Year ago ....... 667,800 680,824 102 
Five-year average .........++s.00: 90 Two years ago .. 667,800 655,587 98 
Ten-year AVCrTage .....- eee eeeeeee 90 Five-year average ...........ee00% 74 
55 Representative Mills Ten-year Average .........eeeeeees 62 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita and *Preliminary. 
Salina: 
Dec. 7-13 .....- 959,280 976,610 102 
Previous week .. 959,280 952,176 99 
Year ago ....... 894,660 955,749 107 Seattle, Tacoma 
Two years ago .. 814,380 863,339 106 
Five-year average ..... see eeees 93 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


and Interior Washington 
Mills 


Ten-year average .........-+eeeeee 81 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN capacity output tivity 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Dec. 7-13 223,320 *223,246 100 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Previous week .. 223,320 *225,179 101 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Year ago ....... 243,720 242,461 99 
Dee. T-8B . yore 755,466 *574,944 76 Two years ago .. 225,720 191,708 85 
Previous week .. 743,466 568,827 77 Five-year average .........eeeeees 79 
Year ago ....... 786,846 peg oof po Ten-year average ................ 69 
Two years ago .. 794,106 607,70 
Five-year average ..............55 69 *Preliminary. 
Ten-year average ............++++: 62 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
*Preliminary. w 
Burrato Se Se 
Dec. 7-18 ....:. 601,200  *532,236 89 _poptitnd — y 
9 Dee. F-38 .csess 140,010 112,946 81 
Previous week .. 601,200 554,492 92 " 
Year ago ....... 601,200 528,298 sg Previous week .. 140,010 117,734 81 
Two years ago .. 600,600 488,712 81 Year ago ....... 134,200 149,385 111 
Five-year average .........-..-++: 80 Two years ago .. 134,800 147,588 110 
Ten-year average .............0605 74 Five-year average ...........ss00+ 87 
*Preliminary. Ten-year AVCrage ... 1... cece ccsees 78 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 


Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Figures show produc- 


tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-— Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Dec. 7-13 ..... 31,107 745,519 $16,763 434,881 $10,536 
Previous week .. 30,874 17,360 10,952 
Two weeks ago 29,534 15,634 11,237 
BOGS. .cewevecdecs 30,011 622,075 20,142 373,930 10,624 
BOGS. oc cctestiwes 28,197 628,954 18,662 429,174 9,896 
BONG: suo ve tas ies 24,949 573,060 17,344 384,152 10,182 
BEES. accsaccacve 26,541 600,286 16,337 356,988 10,995 
Five-yr. average 28,161 633,979 17,850 395,825 10,467 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. 


-——Buffalot— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


-—Combined**—, 


249,836 58,406 1,430,236 
59,186 
56,405 
230,247 60,777 1,226,252 
258,695 56,755 1,316,823 
240,528 52,475 1,197,740 
234,824 53,873 1,192,098 
242,826 56,478 1,272,630 


tPreliminary. 
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STANFORD, CAL.—It seems un- 
desirable to try to reduce the na- 
tion’s actual eating of bread under 
present circumstances, according to 
Dr. Helen C. Farnsworth of the Stan- 
ford University Food Research In- 
stitute. 

In a booklet entitled “Grain Sav- 
ing for United States Export,’ Dr. 
Farnsworth notes that the “save a 
slice of bread a day” feature of the 
government’s consumer conservation 
program may at first glance appear 
to be a much more direct and sensi- 
ble way to save grain than the “ab- 
stinence days.” 

“Actually, however, it is much less 
sensible,” she states. “The saving of 
all bread and cereal products that 
would otherwise be wasted is cer- 
tainly desirable. But it seems un- 
desirable to try to reduce the nation’s 
actual eating of bread under the 
present circumstances. Indeed, the 
direct consumption of wheat products 
might better be increased. 

“Eaten in the form of bread, spa- 
ghetti or breakfast cereal, wheat is 
used as efficiently as possible; where- 
as wheat or other grain fed to ani- 
mals to produce meat, poultry, eggs 
or other animal products for human 
consumption is used much less ef- 
ficiently.” 

It takes from 5 to 15 times as 
much grain to produce 1,000 calories 
in the form of meat, poultry or eggs 
as to provide 1,000 calories in the 
form of bread, the booklet points 
out. 

“To stretch reduced meat supplies 
by using more bread, spaghetti or 
dumplings would therefore result in 
saving grain,’ Dr. Farnsworth points 
out. 

Others Share Views 

Dr. Farnsworth’s views on grain 
saving are shared generally by other 
members of the Food Research In- 
stitute staff, the introduction to the 
pamphlet points out. The institute 
was established at Stanford in 1921 
for research in the production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of food. 

The author has written numerous 
books, pamphlets and monographs on 
food problems. She holds B.S. and 
A.M. degrees from Ohio State Uni- 
versity and a Ph.D. degree from 
Stanford, where she has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty since 1929. 

Causes of the food shortage, an 
analysis of the voluntary grain con- 
servation program with its good and 
bad points listed, and other con- 
servation measures needed are cov- 
ered in detail in the booklet. 

Dr. Farnsworth states that it 
seems desirable to set the conserva- 
tion goal materially higher than 100 
million bushels to insure meeting a 
570 million-bushel export goal. A 
grain saving goal of 250 million bush- 
els is suggested. 


Need Seen for Reserve 


“It seems wise,” she states, “to 
save enough additional grain to pro- 
vide a kind of emergency reserve 
(much of it in private hands) that 
can be used next spring as circum- 
stances then may dictate: 

“1. For exports above the 570 
million-bushel level if unexpectedly 
bad food and political conditions 
abroad appear to require such addi- 
tional exports; 

“2. For addition to our wheat 
carryover if prospects for the 1948 
grain crops of the Northern Hemi- 
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Reduced Bread Consumption Held 
Unwise as Grain Saving Method 


sphere suggest a sharply reduced 
wheat harvest in North America and 
an international grain position in 
1948-49 even tighter than that of 
1947-48; 

“3. For release to domestic feed 
and industrial channels if existing 
food conditions abroad and the grain 
position for 1948-49 in this country 
and elsewhere appear sufficiently sat- 
isfactory to warrant this.” 


Discussing proposed methods of 
grain conservation, Dr. Farnsworth 
states that reinstatement of an 80% 
extraction rate for flour (on either 
a compulsory or voluntary basis) 
probably would not result in a sig- 
nificant saving of grain during the 
present crop year. Such a measure 
not only would encourage feeders to 
replace mill offals they could not 
obtain with grain, but it would also 
encourage bakers and housewives to 
hoard stocks of flour now available, 
she points out. 


If the U.S. is to reach a higher 


BREAD IS THE 


grain saving goal, Dr. Farnsworth 
eontinues, the major part of the sav- 
ing must be made through diver- 
sion of grain, particularly wheat, 
from the feed bins. 

“The most important prerequisite 
to heavy grain-saving this year is, 
therefore, the maintenance of low 
livestock-grain price ratios and high 
wheat-corn price ratios. This means 
that it’ is necessary to insure con- 
tinued downward pressure on live- 
stock prices and/or upward pressure 
on grain prices, particularly wheat 
prices,” she states. 

Dr. Farnsworth lists three types 
of compulsory regulations worthy of 
study by competent government econ- 
omists: grain allocation provisions, 
meat rationing measures and spe- 
cific price controls over grain, live- 
stock and/or meat. 

However, she goes on to point out 
that it would seem wiser and more 
in accord with American traditions 
to give a fair trial over several 
months to an appropriately revised 
voluntary conservation program, 
rather than resorting promptly to 
compulsory measures. 

“A purely voluntary grain-saving 
program can be_ successful, not 
meagerly but amply,” she concludes. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Market Regulation Problems 
Result of Speculation—CEA 


WASHINGTON — Rising commod- 
ity prices and the boom in specula- 
tive activity have focused nation- 
wide attention on agricultural futures 
trading, and greatly increased the 
problems of market regulation, ac- 
cording to the 1947 annual report 
to the Secretary of Agriculture by 
the Commodity Exchange Authority. 

J. M. Mehl, administrator of the 
CEA, stated: 

“The world food scarcity, and the 
high income level and demand for 
food in this country, were sharply 
reflected in the markets. Under. these 
conditions speculative activity tended 
to accentuate price fluctuations. . . . 
Cash and futures prices of most com- 
modities advanced markedly during 
the year; and prices of the major 
grains and cotton reached the high- 
est levels since’ World War I 
period. In some cases extended price 
rises were followed by sharp reduc- 
tions. ... 


Efforts Handicapped 

“Efforts to maintain the services 
of the exchanges in the marketing of 
agricultural commodities, and curb 
excessive speculation, have been seri- 
ously hampered since the war by in- 
adequate margin requirements on 
speculative trading. . . . The require- 
ments on most commodities in recent 
years have been 10 to 15% or less 
of the market price. . 

“Although small cash requirements 
have furnished an unusual induce- 
ment to speculators, weakly financed 
traders have been very poorly 
equipped to maintain themselves in 
the fast-moving markets of the post- 
war period. Thinly margined shorts 
are quickly forced to cover by rising 
prices, while longs are ‘washed out’ 


by temporary reactions. The hasty - 


entrance and exit of weakly mar- 
gined speculators contributed to ac- 
celerate price advances and deepen 
price declines.” 

Further. statements from the re- 
port are summarized as follows: 

After extensive investigations, the 
CEA found that the October, 1946, 


collapse in cotton prices was “‘accel- 
erated and extended by the forced 
liquidation of many thinly margined 
accounts, the collapse of two large 
accounts, and the extension of cred- 
it.” The limitations on large specula- 
tive accounts in cotton futures were 
sharply reduced as a result of the in- 
vestigation, but recurrent mass spec- 
ulation by relatively small traders in 
several commodities continued. 


In grain futures, the margin prob- 
lem became acute in February and 
March, 1947. A large speculative in- 
terest was attracted to the Chicago 
wheat futures market where specu- 
lative margin requirements as of 
March 1 amounted to about 8 to 12% 
of prevailing prices of the various 
wheat futures. On March 14, the CEA 
asked the leading grain exchanges 
to increase speculative margins to 
at least.25%; but the effect of the 
increases made at the time were 
largely nullified in May when the 
exchanges again sharply reduced 
their requirements. 


Ask Margin Increase 


Consequently, low margin rates 
continued to offer an inducement to 
grain speculators during the summer 
and after the close of the fiscal year, 
and there was a further marked in- 
crease in speculative activity. Special 
surveys of the Chicago corn futures 
market as of June 30, and of the 
wheat futures market in September, 
showed a large preponderance of 
speculative accounts. On Sept. 15 the 
CEA asked the leading grain ex- 
changes to increase speculative mar- 
gins to 3344%; and Oct. 6 the Com- 
modity Exchange Commission, by di- 
rection of the President, repeated the 
request. The recommended level was 
then adopted, and in the period im- 
mediately following the volume of 
speculative trading in wheat and corn 
futures declined sharply. 

Trading data compiled by the CEA 
showed that the dollar value of trans- 
actions in all regulated commodities 
amounted to $33 billion in the year 
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ended June 30, 1947, or more than 
double the previous year. 

With the marked increase in fy. 
tures accounts during the year, the 
CEA doubled the number of its “Seg. 
regation” audits of brokerage firms 
as a means of safeguarding custom. 
ers’ funds against misuse. These 
audits involved examination of more 
than 11,000 commodity accounts; and 
showed that total customers’ funds 
in the hands of brokerage agencies 
exceeded $100 million, compared with 
$59 million before the war. 


More Brokers Registered 


The number of commodity futures 
brokers registered with the Author- 
ity under the Commodity Exchange 
Act increased substantially curing 
the year. On June 30, 1947, registered 
“futures commission merchants’ were 
maintaining a total of 1,653 »rinci- 
pal and branch offices in the U.S. and 
13 foreign countries, compared with 
1,548 one year earlier. The number 
of registered floor brokers on tiie ex- 
changes was 642, compared wi‘: 510. 

Other subjects dealt with in the 
report include the results of 1 spe- 
cial investigation of hedging «! for- 
eign cotton, the need for additional 
delivery points for grain te:dered 
in settlement of Chicago grain fiitures 
contracts, actions resulting from the 
alleged manipulation of rye prices 
in 1944 and of butter prices in 1946, 
a review of futures trading by com- 
modities in 1947, and the public:itions 
and reports of the CEA during the 
year. 

A limited number of copies «f the 
report are available on request to 
the department. The title is: Feport 
of the Administrator of the Commod- 
ity Exchange Authority, 1947. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


OREGON WHEAT LEAGUE 
ASKS ENRICHMENT LAW 


The Eastern Oregon Wheat League, 
an organization of wheat growers, 
recently passed a resolution at its an- 
nual meeting asking for the enact- 
ment of legislation in the staie to 
require all white flour and bread to 
be enriched. .The adoption of this res- 
olution is said to be based on thie be- 
lief that the enrichment program 
is in the interest of the wheat grow- 
er, as it will tend to maintain the 
consumer’s demand for products 
made from wheat. 

According to the Millers National 
Federation, the little apparent inter- 
est on the part of wheat producers 
in the enrichment program has 
changed considerably. Growers and 
heads of farm organizations have 
been asking for facts on enrichment, 
pointing up, federation spokesmen 
say, the fact that on some que: tions 
the interest of growers and millers 
lie in the same direction. 
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BAKERS ALLIEDS BRIN‘ 
SANTA TO KIDS 


KANSAS CITY—Santa Claus will 
visit a group of Kansas City orp iians 
through the efforts of the Micwvest 
Bakers Allied Club, which is eter- 
taining the children at a Chris:mas 
party at the Hotel President, Dev. 29. 
The affair will start at noon with 4 
turkey dinner, to be followed by 4dis- 
tribution of gifts from Santa’s pack 
and a program of entertainment. 
This is the first such party sponsored 
by the club. Walter Kuckenbecker, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., is 
general chairman of arrangemen's. 
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YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. nae 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 












































OPERATING 





Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR | 
Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Excha ° York Ci 
New teak Saale meee ; Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. pre ain 2. xd 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade a Enid, Okla. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving sso omc 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocon Exchange the Milling Industry 












SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A, THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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~THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘Flour 





An Old Wish, a True Wish for You 


QA Very Merry 
Christmas 


And May Your Happiness Linger 
Throughout the New Year 


HANOLD OF STERLIME 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,500 Sacks Daily 
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Study Credits Closely 
° 


One of the most serious situations 
confronting the flour distributing in- 
dustry is the increasingly dangerous 
credit condition. Constantly advanc- 
ing labor costs and steadily rising 
prices for ingredients, without a com- 
pensating increase in the price for 
finished products, have reacted ad- 
versely against bakers. 

Whereas only a comparatively 
short time ago credits were no prob- 
lem whatever to flour distributors, 
today they are becoming very serious. 


They have not yet reached a point 
where they cannot be handled satis- 
factorily, but they certainly do need 
most careful watching. 

According to a recent survey by 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, the credit problem is 
among the most serious confronting 
the industry in all sections of the 
country. We have already heard of 
serious credit losses, wherein distrib- 
utors had to step in to protect their 
own interests. 

This sounds too much like old 
times. Distributors should have 
learned by this time that it is dis- 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 
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tinctly to their own interests to pre- 
vent extended credits amounting to 
a figure which may represent sub- 
stantial losses to them in the event 
that their customers encounter ad- 
verse financial circumstances. Both 
millers and distributors should watch 
this situation closely. 


A False Saving 
° 


Much unsound thinking is being 
heard today about saving grain by 
not feeding it to poultry and animals. 
Naturally such feeding can be over- 








Dobrys 
Best 


Best of 
the West 


stays on top. 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


GELLING some family flours 

is like working on a tread- 
mill... you have to scramble 
hard to stay in the same place. 


That’s not the way 
Dobry’s Best and Best of the 
West. Every time you make 
a sale of these top-notch bak- 
ing flours, you’ve made a 
satisfied customer who will 
come back again. That’s why 
it’s easy to make progress with 
these fine brands. 


And I am on the job every 
day to make certain that 
Dobry flour quality always 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 


with 
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done, but atthe same time we can- 
not afford to endanger our supplies 
of meat, poultry, eggs and milk by 
ignoring these factors in the national 
diet. 


Flour distributors should remem- 
ber, when: thinking about the pcssible 
return of 80% extraction flour that 
when this unfortunate experiment 
was previously tried, farmers simply 
fed more grain direct to their animals 


and poultry when they found that 
they could not buy sufficient o::anti- 
ties of prepared feeds. 

In other words, the return o! 80% 
extraction flour would mean « fur- 
ther reduction of millfeed, to make 


up for which farmers would again re- 
turn to feeding their own grains. This 
would mean a smaller supply of 
wheat available for milling, anc less 
flour for distribution to consumers. 
The whole picture is so obvious that 
one wonders why it has to be written 
about, but there are some faddists in 
this country who do not see such 
things clearly. The public, therefore, 
needs to be reminded constantly of 
the facts in the case, and in this re- 
spect flour distributors can be most 
helpful. 


Long Extraction Flour 
fe) 


No segment of the flour industry 
can be more concerned with the possi- 
ble return of long extraction, or bet- 
ter known as 80% extraction flour, 
than are flour distributors. Their ex- 
perience during the previous trial of 
this product clearly showed that their 
customers did not like it, that it cre- 
ated more waste than saving, and 
that nothing but trouble came from 
it. 

A recent survey by the National 
Association of Flour Distributors 
showed that this opinion is held 
unanimously by distributors in all 
sections of the country. There is noth- 
ing selfish in this opinion, as dis‘ribu- 
tors are engaged in selling flour, and 
they gladly handle whatever type of 
product their trade wants. 

However, once it has been demon- 
strated that 80% extraction flour is 
unsatisfactory and that it does not 
achieve the purpose claimed for it, 
naturally there is no point in having 
it forced upon the country again. It 
is for that reason that millers, dis- 
tributors, bakers and consumer: are 
all equally opposed to the return of 
any such product. It is to be hoped 
that governmental powers will recog- 
nize these facts, and act accordingly. 


Small Bakers’ Problem: 
° 


Outside of the family flour t: ade, 
the most serious problem confronting 
flour distributors is the financia! p0- 
sition of the small and medium ::zed 
bakers, who represent a large per- 
centage of the distributors’ sales »ut- 
lets. By this we do not mean ‘hat 
the family flour trade is particularly 


(Continued on page 41) 
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RODUCING top quality flour is a painstaking job. Even with 

the most modern laboratory control and the most careful selec- 
tion of the finest wheats, there are countless little problems that must 
be solved from day to day in every mill. That is why the technical 
knowledge and the years of experience of men who mill TOWN 
CRIER are of such vital importance. You can’t see the expert care 
with which TOWN CRIER flour is milled . ... but you can see and 
appreciate the results in the fine baking performance of TOWN 
CRIER. Users know it....Sales prove it. . ..,FOWN CRIER means 
GOOD BAKING 
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KANSAS CITY 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 
e 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 


2,250,000 BUS. 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 380 Tons Daily 
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J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you_and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 
Portland Quality. 
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lising Farm Food 
Prices Seen in GMA 
Farm Panel Survey 


NEW YORK—Farm food prices 
will rise further in 1948, level off in 
1949, and then fall sharply in 1950, a 
majority of the members of the Farm 
Panel of America expect, a survey 
by Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., indicates. 

This group of about 800 young, pro- 
gressive farmers in every state ac- 
tively operating farms, operates to 
secure on-the-farm thinking with re- 
spect to food matters as an impor- 
tant part of GMA’s long-range farm 
relations program. 

The responses, Paul S. Willis, pres- 
ident of GMA, indicated, show an 
awareness of world food conditions, 
as they listed high demand, feeding 
Europe, speculation, government buy- 
ing practices and low supply as the 
factors which, in order, are causing 
high prices. Of the replies 65% pre- 
dict prices will go down in 1950, 46% 
expect them to go down in 1949, and 
35% expect them to go down in 1948. 

A decided majority—72%—think a 
government export program is neces- 
sary to maintain prices of raw farm 
products at “reasonably high” levels. 
A lesser number—67%4%—say the 
present export program helps their 
business, but 77% responded “no” to 
the question: “Do you believe that the 
US. can administer successfully a 
program of control of prices through 
acreage allodtments and marketing 
quotas for a long period of time?” 

Asked flatly if they felt the present 
prices they get for raw farm prod- 
ucts are too high, too low, or about 
right, 55% said “about right,” 24% 
said “too low” and 21%, “too high.” 


—-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW FEED REGISTRATIONS — 
ARE REQUIRED IN KANSAS 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Blanks on 
which to make application for reg- 
istration of feeds to be sold in Kan- 
sag have been sent to feed manufac- 
turers by the control division ofthe 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
As a new registration system is be- 
ing installed, all registrations now 
on file will be canceled as of Dec. 31, 
1947, Paul Ijams, director of the di- 
Vision, points out in a letter accom- 
panying the blanks. 

The new method of registration 
was developed to reduce the amount 
of Work necessary on the part of the 
manufacturers to accomplish regis- 
tration of their products. It elim- 
nates the typing of each individual 
label on a registration blank, and only 
wo signatures are needed, one on the 
original and one on the duplicate. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GTA RESOLUTION SEEKS 
GRAIN DIRECTOR PLACE 


A resolution seeking at least one 
seat on the board of directors of the 
apolis Grain Exchange was 

at the 10th annual stockhold- 

es’ meeting of the Farmers Union 
Terminal Assn. in St. Paul 

8-10. Exchange executives, com- 
menting on the associatien resolution, 
said the board of directors is elected 
Membership vote and there is 
to prevent election of a co- 
operative member to the board if he 
‘aM get the necessary votes. 
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SHELLABARGER MILLS «x 


Siluer Mist -- 
Always a Quality Leader 


Milled to constant high standards of quality 
by one of America’s outstanding milling or- 
ganizations, SILVER MIST will build sales 
for any flour distributor. Satisfied customers 
come back for more. 








SALINA, KANSAS 





Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NaSHvILLE, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, CoLtUmsBus, On10 














American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 


Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MIILING CO. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriuime Co., Inman, Kan. 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri! 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okia. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
A Kansas Turkey 


Wheat Flour FANCY No. 1 
that f thon slaty Bi Milled from Carefully Selected 
at for more than ‘ears 
shea siieas-odie Yate 08 i ae AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
quality list. = 
The Hunter Milling Co. AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Wellington, Kansas Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 























By John Cipperly 





WASHINGTON—Henry Cate, pres- 
ident of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, did such a splendid job 
in his testimony before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report 
hearings on the margin controversy 
involving the exchanges that it 
seemed appropriate to delay a special 
report until the original enthusiasm 
cooled. 

Now since his last burst of enthusi- 
asm has cooled it must be said that 
the Cate appearance before that com- 
mittee was the outstanding feature 
of the hearings. Mr. Cate climaxed 
the testimony in behalf of the ex- 
changes in opposition to a grant of 
power to the administration to con- 
trol margin requirements. 

The Cate testimony in retrospect 
was all that it seemed on presenta- 
tion. 

As a witness Mr. Cate left nothing 
to be desired. He did the milling in- 
dustry proud. 


Thorough Knowledge Displayed 


More than that, he revealed what 
many have already known that he 
knew every aspect of the marketing 
of grain through the milling of flour 
and was prepared to answer examin- 
ers promptly and without equivoca- 
tion. Following his testimony one of 
the critical senators remarked that 
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STAR PERFORMER 















Henry Cate 


he “thought that man Cate was a 
bit all right.” 

No sooner had Mr. Cate completed 
his statement to the committee than 
the administration began sniping at 
items in his testimony and imme- 


diately it was revealed that the stern 
Texan was not to be shaken by 
double-barrelled questions from an- 
tagonistic senators. Not only. was he 
unshaken but he re-affirmed his be- 
lief in commodity speculation by the 
risk takers in such unequivocal terms 
that he frequently turned the queries 
into boomeranging barbs for the 
questioner. 

In one part of his statement Mr. 
Cate had referred to “informed 
speculators.” Sen. Francis Myers (D., 
Pa.) seized on this item in eager an- 
ticipation that he had the flour miller 
caught in a trap. 


Senator Abashed 


But Sen. Myers had underestimat- 
ed Mr. Cate who coldly replied that 
there were informed and uninformed 
speculators, adding, blandly, that 
“sometimes uninformed speculators 
became informed speculators,” leav- 
ing the Pennsylvania Democrat some- 
what abashed. 

The commodity exchanges owe a 
debt of gratitude to Henry Cate for 
his stellar performance and the mill- 
ing industry may take pardonable 
pride in the part a representative of 
the industry took in the controversy 
over government control over mar- 
gin levels in commodity futures trad- 
ing. 





Machinery Makers to Be Asked to 
Meet with AOM Research Committee 


CHICAGO—R. K. Durham, director 
of the technical service department of 
the Millers National Federation and 
chairman of the research committee 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, has announced that representa- 
tives of mill machinery manufactur- 
ers will be invited to meet with the 
committee to discuss in private any 
problem related to machinery design 
or production within the scope of the 
committee’s recommended changes in 
machinery design. 

The research committee, Mr. Dur- 
ham said, will hold its next meeting 
some time during January. The place 
and date of the meeting will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 

During 1946 the research commit- 
tee devoted its efforts to the prepara- 
tion of a list of suggestions for im- 
provements in mill machinery design. 
Primary emphasis was placed upon 
the elimination of insect infestation. 
Appearance and mechanical efficiency 
of the machines was not overlooked 
by the group when it drafted its rec- 
ommendations to machinery manu- 
facturers. [Editor’s Note: Recommen- 
dations of the research committee ap- 
peared in the Milling Production Sec- 
tion of The Northwestern Miller of 
July 8, 1947.] 

Mr. Durham said that some mill 
machinery and equipment manufac- 
turers were already closely approach- 
ing or even equalling the committee’s 
ideals in a few features. “Generally 
speaking, however, few if any ma- 
chines, met the committee’s stand- 
ards of perfection in all details,” Mr. 
Durham added. 

The committee chairman said that 
a review of the committee’s current 


program, which began in the fall of 
1946, discloses that it has produced 
tangible results. General and specific 
recommendations regarding changes 
in milling machinery design have 
been well received by the machinery 
manufacturers, he said. 

Machines that incorporate some of 
the suggested improvements already 
are on the market, others have been 
announced and still others are in the 
development stage. Mr. Durham said 
that the committee does not propose 
to cease pursuit of the initial objec- 
tive and the members realize that the 
complete transition to new models 
cannot be made abruptly and will 
continue to follow closely the prog- 
ress made by the different manufac- 
turers allied with the milling indus- 
try. 

Mr. Durham expressed the com- 
mittee’s appreciation of the support 
and cooperation of the _ business 
journals serving the industry, and 
also the cooperation of the manufac- 
turers, individual milling companies, 
the Association of Operative Millers 
and the Millers National Federation. 

The committee’s program for the 
year will be continuation and follow- 
up of the program started a year ago, 
plus active studies and recommenda- 
tions on improvements in grain clean- 
ing machinery, improvements in dust 
collecting, and improved methods and 
equipment for packing and handling 
flour. 

Members of the AOM research 
committee are, in addition to Mr. 
Durham, Carl N. Arnold, superintend- 
ent of the Toledo mill of the Nation- 
al Biscuit Co.; R. R. Brotherton, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; 





L. E. Collier, Arrow Mills, Inc., 
Houston, Texas; ‘Carl W. Grier, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Chicago; Harold Ols- 
by, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, 
Ill; R. O. Pence, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan; L. C. Robinson, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, and George J. Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph. Mo. 
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POULSEN FIRM TO HANDLE 








WOLF CO. LINE IN CALIF.. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—A. E. 
Poulsen & Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has 
been appointed distributor for the 
Wolf Co. line of flour milling machin- 
ery in California and Arizona. 

Wolf’s newest distributor company 
is headed by Alfred E. Poulsen, a 
graduate of the University of South- 
ern California. He was connected with 
the McKain Mfg. Co. until 1940 when 
he started his own company. 

In addition to being exclusive dis- 
tributor for Wolf flour milling ma- 
chinery, the Poulsen organization 
specializes in conveying equipment 
for a variety of products. The com- 
pany recently opened its new factory 
with its executive and sales offices 
at 2025 San Fernando Road. A branch 
office is maintained at 600 16th St., 
Oakland, Cal. 
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NEBRASKA WHEAT SHOW 
SCHEDULED FOR JAN. 10 


SIDNEY, NEB.—The Nebraska an- 
nual wheat show will be held here 
Jan. 10 and will feature a wheat sam- 
ple exhibit and contest as well as 
speakers on various wheat problems, 
and educational displays. A wheat 
queen for the year will be chosen, and 
the winners of the contests will be 
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awarded cash prizes and all-expense 
trips to Minneapolis and Omaha. 

Sponsored jointly by the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn., the Ne. 
braska Crop Improvement Assn., the 
Sidney Chamber of Commerce and 
the state College of Agriculture at 
Lincoln, the show will not be held in 
connection with any other event this 
year. County agents, wheat producers 
and elevator operators in all parts of 
the state are being asked to submit 
entries. 

Winners of the first 15 places in 
the contest will submit additional 
grain for milling and baking competi- 
tion. The winners will submit their 
wheat before Jan. 20, in order that 
the internal quality factors of the 
wheat may be measured in time for 
the awards to be made at an agri- 
cultural meeting in Lincoln some time 
in February. 
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Nutritional Needs 
of U.S. Discussed 
by Basil O’Connor 


NEW YORK—The enactment of 
laws to maintain standards of nutri- 
tion comparable to the pure food iaws 
was suggested by Basil O’Connor, 
national chairman of the American 
Red Cross, at the recent second an- 
nual dinner of the National Vitamin 
Foundation at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

“A majority of Americans suffer 
from nutritional deficiencies,’ Mr. 
O’Connor warned the nutrition spe- 
cialists, “and nearly 70% of the peo- 
ple are suffering with subclinica! dis- 
orders indicative of marginal defi- 
ciencies. ° 

“Enrichment of flour is already a 
widespread practice and one that is 
accomplishing much good.” 

Mr. O’Connor told his audience that 
actual records tell a different story 
from the smug boast that Americans 
are the “best fed, best clothed and 
healthiest people in the world.” In 
conclusion he stressed the primary 
objective of nutrition research: “A 
complete understanding of the nutri- 
tional requirements of man to the 
end that his health and well-being 
may be materially improved.” 

Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, chairman 
of the foundation’s board of gov- 
ernors and president of Winthrop- 
Stearns, Inc., welcomed the audience 
of notables in the fields of medicine, 
science, public health and pharmacy, 
calling for increased financial support 
of the group’s research activities. 
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CHILDREN TO BE GUESTS 
OF WISCONSIN ALLIES 


MILWAUKEE — The Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Assn. 
will hold its annual Christmas party 
at the Wisconsin Club Dec. 19. )ur- 
ing the evening about 35 youngsters 
from the Dousman Farm and Home 
School will visit the club and present 
a short program for members. )ur- 
ing the afternoon this group wi!! be 


guests of the association on a ‘our © 


of local toy departments, and visits 
to other high spots in the city, to be 
followed by a dinner at the YMCA. 
Each of the youngsters will be )re- 
sented with a gift by the associa‘1on 
and donated individually by numerous 
members. The association’s program 
will include an exchange of gifts 
among members and drawing of t- 
tendance prizes donated by various 
members. Dick Anderson, Procter & 
Gamble, and C. G. Swanson, General 
Mills, Inc., are co-chairmen of the 
program. 
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POLAR BEAR 


Tops in Quality 


A flour that never disappoints a 
housewife in its baking prop- 
erties or a flour distributor in its 
sales punch. 


A FOUNDED BY 
“wa «=ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


—HERE'S A GREAT 
BAKERY FLOUR 


Quality you can trust is milled into 
every sack of BUFFALO, a stand- 
ard patent from selected hard 
winter wheats of superior baking 
character. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured, tasty loaf. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Recent reports have indicated that 
the big corn producing state of Iowa 
was shipping in corn from other 
states as a means of supplementing 
its own short crop this year. Ordi- 
narily, Iowa has ample corn for 
its own large feeding program, with 
a surplus to ship to other areas, 
including the deficit areas in the East 
and Northeast. 

A survey recently conducted by 
Feedstuffs substantiates the reports 
of Iowa corn imports and reveals 
some other interesting points about 
the coarse grain supply situation in 
that state. The information comes 
from a dozen of the representative 
corn handlers in Iowa. 

Returns from the survey indicate 
the following outstanding factors: 

1. The 1947 crop was far short of 
last year and normal, with many peo- 
ple of the opinion that it was even 
shorter than the official estimate of 
347,340,000 bu. 

2. Feeding demands are heavy be- 
cause of the outlook for favorable re- 
turns for livestock marketed in 1948. 

3. Desire to postpone income tax 
liabilities into the new year is very 
strong everywhere. Farmers having 
corn will not sell until after Jan. 1 
and those needing corn are anxious 
to buy before Dec. 31, in order to 
charge costs against 1947 operations. 

4. A fairly active demand for com- 
plete hog feeds is resulting from the 
tight corn situation. 


Supply Short Relative to Needs 


A Des Moines handler reported 
that there apparently is a definite 
shortage of corn in that area for nor- 
mal livestock operations. Farmers 
are holding their corn back, expect- 
ing a higher price or because of un- 
certainty as to whether livestock 
prices in 1948 will make it more 
profitable to feed it. This handler 
stated that he had not been able to 
determine, as yet, the relative amount 
of corn now on farms around Des 
Moines in comparison with other 
years, but reported that farmers were 
trading among themselves at prices 
from 5¢ to 15¢ bu. above levels deal- 
ers could afford to pay on a shipping 
basis. 

Specific reports from Chicago re- 
cently mentioned that corn was being 
shipped into northwestern Iowa, but 
reports from Cedar Rapids, which is 
in the east central area, state that 
feeders in that part of the state also 
are clamoring for corn and oats. At 
the same time, the movement from 
producers is almost nil. 

One Cedar Rapids dealer said he 
was having trouble supplying the 
demand. One of his stations that had 
shipped out 21 cars of corn and 17 
cars of oats in the past six months, 
now is shipping in both corn and oats. 
He cites three other usually surplus 
stations that are now bringing in 
corn and says that he is loading 
trucks at Cedar Rapids about as fast 
as he is able to secure corn. Corn 
is selling at farm sales 10¢, 15¢ and 
20¢ bu. higher than at country ele- 
vators. 


Tax Factor Important 


One of the important factors that 
enters into the present tight situa- 
tion is the tax problem, this dealer 
says. Feeders want to buy their corn 
and pay for it before Dec. 31, where- 
as the producers are holding off on 
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Income Tax Holding of Iowa Corn 
Resulting in Very Tight Situation 


selling until after Jan. 1 in order to 
throw their receipts into next year’s 
tax accounting. Another Cedar Rap- 
ids dealer expressed the opinion that 
corn yields in the eastern half of 
Iowa were even less than the official 
government estimate. Short feeding 
operations for early marketing have 
been the general trend, he says, and 
the continued demand during the 
winter and spring will depend largely 
upon the volume of longer-time feed- 
ing. 

Wet corn refineries are feeling the 
tight corn situation rather keenly. 
One such concern reports having to 
pay very stiff premiums for its re- 
quirements, with feeders outbidding 
its buyers every day for local sup- 
plies. The manager of this corn 
processing plant said that undoubted- 
ly there is considerable old crop corn 
being held on Iowa farms, but it 
will be pretty closely held with pres- 
ent supplies until another crop is in 
sight. One short crop could be fol- 
lowed by another, he points’ out, and 
experience has shown feeders the 
wisdom of holding feed supplies to 
protect needs of livestock on Iowa 
farms. 


Farm Sales at High Prices 


Corn has sold at farm auction sales 
between $2.72 and $3 bu. One in- 
stance is reported where a feeder paid 
$3,500 for one lot of 1,300 bu. 

Another Cedar Rapids handler 
says he knows from direct experi- 
ence that corn has been shipped into 
Iowa from Minnesota, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas, most of it moving into 
eastern Iowa, although Grundy, Story 
and Tama counties in central Iowa 
have had cars of corn shipped in for 
sale to local feeders. He says that 
because of the short crop this year, 
Iowa will not have the supplies to 
draw from that it has had in the 
past two or three years. Many locali- 
ties have shipped in feeder cattle this 
fall in excess of totals fed a year ago. 

This dealer says he has had no 
movement of new crop corn this fall, 
with the income tax factor one of the 
reasons. He expects some corn to 
move after Jan. 1, but the volume 
will not be large until corn is plant- 


ed and up next year. The volume of 
corn imported after the first of the 
year will depend in large measure on 
the price relationship with livestock, 
he believes. Many farmers are buy- 
ing corn now and keeping their own 
as a backlog. If prices get too far out 
of line, they intend to liquidate live- 
stock and sell the grain. 


Hogs at Lighter Weights 


A Davenport dealer expressed the 
opinion that if it were not for the 
income tax situation, there would 
be a fair movement of corn at pres- 
ent levels. Most of the people owning 
surplus corn will not sell until after 
Jan. 1. He says that farmers appear 
to be marketing hogs at lighter 
weights and the number of cattle on 
feed is below normal. 

An eastern central corn handler 
and formula feed mixer holds to the 
belief that corn yields are definitely 
below official estimates, with acre 
outturns running a full 10 bu. under 
expectations. The situation with re- 
gard to farm stocks, however, is 
spotty, he says. Quite a few farmers 
are holding 3,000 to 4,000 bu. of sur- 
plus corn which they refuse to sell. 
Then, there are a good many farm- 
ers who are out of corn and urgently 
need to purchase from 500 to 1,000 
bu. for immediate needs. The latter 
is particularly true in communities 
where feeding operations are heavy 
in proportion to corn acreage. To fur- 
ther aggravate the situation, there 
is a shortage of oats and: large quan- 
tities are being shipped in to take 
care of local feeding needs. Such oats 
are costing the feeder around $1.40 
bu. Feeders must pay from $2.60 to 
$2.80 bu. for whatever corn is of- 
fered, which is higher than the Chi- 
cago market. 


Hog Feeds in Demand 


Indicative of the tight feed grain 
situation is the present active de- 
mand in Iowa for complete hog feeds 
analyzing around 15 to 16% crude 
protein. In normal times, such a feed 
could not be sold in Iowa. 

From Sioux City, it is reported 
that there is no doubt that the low 
corn yield in 1947 is something for 





WESTERN OFFICERS—W. H. Marriott of the Sioux City (Iowa) Grain 
Exchange, right, new president of the Western Grain & Feed Assn., is 
pictured at the organization’s recent convention in Des Moines with the 
two officers who were reelected. They are Mark G. Thornburg, Des 
Moines, secretary, left, and Guy Grimes, Inland Mills, Des Moines, treas- 
urer, Fred Kerber, Kerber Milling Co., Emmetsburg, Iowa, was named 
vice president of the association. 
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the feeder to be concerned about. 
Thousands of bushels of corn for 
feeding purposes have been and are 
being shipped into what has been in 
years: past one of the heaviest corn 
yielding areas in Iowa—the north. 
western, north central and western 
sections—one dealer at Sioux City 
reports. 

“In analyzing this, however, it is 
only fair to consider another angle,” 
he says. “The average livestock feed- 
er may think it advisable to assure 
himself of corn requirements for the 
next few months despite the current 
high prices, as long as he can charge 
it to cost of operations in his 1947 
income tax returns and, at the same 
time, look forward to a good market 
for his cattle in 1948 with a pos- 
sible easing up of tax regulations for 
that year. The average farmer, with 
these tax ideas in mind, is holding 
his corn off the market until after 
the first of the year.” 

Summarizing, it seems to be the 
opinion of many grain and feed deal- 
ers that buying of corn for livestock 
feed by Iowa farmers will slow down 
materially after the first of the year. 
In the meantime, the feeder intends 
to protect his feeding requirements 
of corn, regardless of cost. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


COLORADO FEED GROUP 
NAMES NEW SECRETARY 


FORT COLLINS, COLO. — Miss 
Eileen Runner has been appointed 
secretary of the Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn. to succeed 
Lloyd N. Case, who resigned recently 
to enter another line of association 
work, 

Miss Runner was Mr. Case’s assist- 
ant since the office of the organiza- 
tion was established in Fort Collins. 
It is planned to move the oflice to 
Denver after the annual meeting of 
the association Feb. 16-17. 

Miss Runner has had complete 
charge of putting out the last two 
issues of the directory for Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico and has 
prepared many of the association bul- 
letins. 

Publication of the Tradesman-Re- 
view will be continued as well as the 
directory, and contact will be main- 
tained with the Wyoming and New 
Mexico associations through the 
three-state organization, the Rocky 
Mountain Association of State Grain 
& Feed Dealers Organizations. 

All correpondence to the associa- 
tion should be directed as in the past 
to P. O. Box 553, Fort Collins, Colo. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LOS ANGELES SELECTED 
FOR CALIFORNIA MEE ‘ING 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The »oard 
of directors of the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. has cho- 
sen Los Angeles for the org#niza- 
tion’s 24th annual convention. 

J. E. Baker, president, has ap 
ed R. A. Mayer of the Cook-Bo 
Co., Los Angeles, as general cc 
tion chairman. Mr. Mayer’s co: 
tee will determine convention 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


H. G. LAMPMAN, SR., DEA)? 
ERIE, PA. — Harry G. Lamp:nan, 
Sr., died recently in a hospital here 
following a stroke. He had been 8 
feed salesman for nearly 30 years, for 
the Maritime Milling Co., Bu‘ialo, 
Vitality Mills, Chicago, and Kasco 








oint- 
nton 
ven- 
mit- 
ates. 


Mills, Toledo. Mr. Lampman is sur- 
vived by one son, Harry G. Lampman, 
Jr., vice president with the Blatz 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee. 
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CALL... 


Lctor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 
—good milling wheat! 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


— immediate or deferred 
shipment 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed for 
baking strength! 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for — 
LOREN JOHNSON or W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 






































BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
® 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Albany Bakery Grows 
From Small Business 

























“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 














Every year now is an important 
milestone in the history of A. Haga- 
man and Co., Albany, N. Y., bakery 
concern, and an occasion for celebra- 
tion. Recently the company marked 
its 62nd year in business, with a din- 
ner and a speech by Charles A. Haga- 
man, 81 years old, head of the com- 
pany and the only remaining mem- 
ber of the family which started the 
business in 1884. There are also cele- 
brations to mark the retirement of 
an employee, or for one or more who 
have reached a long period of years 
of service with the company. 

The early partnership consisted 
of Abram Hagaman, father of the 
family, for whom the firm is named; 
Emma Hagaman, daughter, who 
baked the first pie, and Charles A., 
son. Abram Hagaman died several 
years ago, and Emma Hagaman died 
in 1943, at the age of 83 years. 

The excellence of two lemon pies, 
homebaked, was the foundation on 
which the now extensive bakery busi- 
ness was based. The oldest and best 
known baking concern in the Albany 
area, it now operates 10 stores and 
20 retail bakery routes. 

One day, Emma, a district school 
teacher, baked two extra special lem- 
on pies and sent them into Albany 
with her father to sell as a trial 
order. He disposed of them quickly. 

The idea on which Hagaman’s was 
founded, the imagination which 
sparked the idea, and the individual 
enterprise which made the business 
a success are of the romance of 
American business and supply inspira- 
tion and encouragement for every 
new business venture. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVEYOR MODIFICATION 
METHOD RELEASED BY AIB 


CHICAGO—A method of modifying 
wooden or metal equipment through 
the use of spring fasteners is de- 
scribed in Bulletin No. 31 released 
recently by the American Institute 
of Baking. 

Termed “A Practical and Efficient 
Fastener for Flour Handling Equip- 
ment,” the bulletin was written by 
Gordon Craft and William B. Brad- 
ley. According to the AIB, increased 
interest in bakery sanitation and the 
necessary improvement in equipment 
design so that it may be opened for 
cleaning and inspection have made 
the bulletin pertinent. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BARGES CLEAR TERMINAL 
BUFFALO — One barge carrying 
600 tons of wheat for Albany, and 
another with 2,300 tons of molasses 
for New York City, which left here 
a week ago, cleared the terminal at 
Waterford Dec. 10, being the last 











craft to pass through the waterway: 


before the season’s closing. The barges 
are permitted to move only in day- 
light, because buoys have been re- 
moved along the route. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW WAREHOUSE OPENED 


TUPELO, MISS. — A new ware- 
house has been opened by Clift & 
Hyde, flour distributors and whole- 
sale grocers of Tupelo. The new plant 
is 225x165 ft. of concrete-and brick 
construction. Raymond Clift, man- 
ager of the business, until two years 
ago was for a long tire a salesman 
for the Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co, 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


. 1iSDOM 


DBIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Rodney Milling Co. 
23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co,, 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 


een 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 

















It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. _ Telephone 85991 














“Golden Loaf” m0: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Gallatin Valley Milling o. 
MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHER,Mger. BELGRADE, MONT. 
— 








wy Metropolitan Buyers “a 


40 Years With the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUC®D 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS © O. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 
Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient § vice 
Only 11 Miles from New York Cit: aa 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN “0. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevat:© 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 





r and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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WASHINGTON—Reports that the 
ent is buying wheat to main- 
tam a spread between wheat and 
corm prices are unreliable, according 
to information obtained from top 
ement officials of the Produc- 

tion and Marketing Administration. 
Exclusively to The Northwestern 
Miller, one responsible official stated 
that he saw no evidence of PMA buy- 
ing to maintain the present wheat- 
crn price spread. To the contrary, 
he asserted that PMA grain stocks at 
ports were the largest in the history 
of its operation and that on Dec. 8 
the Commodity Credit Corp. had the 
complete December program in ex- 

port position at seaports. 


Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS | 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 











“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best’: 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






























































Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


KINSON MILLING CO. 





Officials Deny Wheat 
_. Buying to Hold Corn Spread 
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In. addition, it was also learned 
from this official that a consequential 
part of the January program was also 
at seaport or was in transit to ports. 

In denying that the PMA was buy- 
ing wheat to maintain the recent 
price spread between wheat and corn, 
CCC officials stated that it would be 
inappropriate at this time for the 
government to enter the wheat mar- 
ket for this purpose, inasmuch as the 
procurement and anti-inflation pro- 
gram was under fire from a hostile 
Congress. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAN ON DRUGSTORE 
FOOD SALES SOUGHT 


LOUISVILLE — Kentucky grocers 
are drafting a bill to ban the sale of 
food in drugstores “where poisonous 
drugs are handled,” R. H. Raibert, 
secretary of the Kentucky Retail 
Food Dealers Assn., has reported. 


Mr. Raibert conceded the proposed 
legislation is intended as a “joker 
bill” in retaliation against druggists 
who have attempted to promote “an- 
tigrocery” laws. He said an act passed 
by the 1946 general assembly, but 
vetoed by the governor, would have 
prohibited grocers from selling in- 
secticides, aspirin and other items 
which druggists thought should be 
dispensed by drugstores exclusively. 


The association’s proposed bill 
would outlaw sale of sandwiches, 
lunches, ice cream and other foods 
at drugstores, Mr. Raibert asserted. 
He said the association also will 
reintroduce a bill designed to place 
full responsibility for faulty canned or 
packaged food items on the manu- 
facturer, execpting the grocer from 
blame. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CROP IMPROVEMENT 
GROUP MEETS JAN. 23-24 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA — The 
Oklahoma Crop Improvement Assn., 
sponsored by the Oklahoma Millers 
Assn, and the Oklahoma Grain Deal- 
ers Assn., will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Oklahoma City Jan. 23-24. 
Prior to the meeting the sixth annual 
wheat improvement show will be held 
for the purpose of increasing interest 
in growing wheat of high yield favor- 
able to Oklahoma. The show is spon- 
sored ‘by the association, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College and the Philip W. 
Pillsbury foundation. 




















A ComPLeTE LIne oF QuaLiTY Flours 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark 


ye 
GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
, Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C€0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Pring sf iia of this Compeny United States Managers 
leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlenta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicage, lil. Mentreal, Canede 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


-Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 














Western King F lour__ 


Unéform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 





_ aT. — 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS _ Yeek » _ ome 
ew ville Peoria 

ae saaaee Chicago Enid Galveston 
St. Louis Portland 

Kansas City Minneapolis 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport Francisco 
Omaha Enid “Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 














Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 





GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA ™ 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





ANCIENT FLOUR BRANDS—Ques- 
tion recently arose among milling an- 
tiquarians as to what flour brand can 
claim greatest official longevity. By 
“official” is meant “registered.” Ref- 
erence of the problem to the USS. 
Patent Office brings the information 
that the earliest registrations of 
flour trademarks were made May 17, 
1881. The record follows: 


Trademark No. 8,192, “Orange 
Mills,” for flour registered May 17, 
1881, by H. Becker & Co., New York, 
N.Y. (not renewed). 

Trademark No. 8,204, “Bridgewa- 
ter,” for flour registered May 17, 
1881, by J. B. Ficklen & Sons, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. (not renewed). 

Trademark No. 8,223, “Atlantic 
Whites,” for flour registered May 17, 
1881, by Thomas & Co., New York, 
N.Y. (not renewed). 

These brands no longer appear on 
the flour market, nor are the original 
owners’ names known there. 

Another early registration, which 
had been supposed by one antiquarian 
to be the earliest, was that of H. C. 
Cole & Co., Chester, Ill. The mark 
was “FFFG,” No. 10,599, filed Sept. 
25, 1883 (never renewed). This name 
was renowned among flours for many 
years, and it is still in use by the 
H. C. Cole Milling Co. 

It seems clear from the record that 
flour millers and distributors were 
slow to take advantage of the gov- 
ernment’s trademark facilities, which 
for the first time were afforded them 
under the Act of 1881. At least they 
waited until some 8,000 claimants of 
name rights on other products had 
acted before the first of them ap- 
plied for flour brand registrations. 
But this does not mean that flour 
brands had not long been in use. 
They are very old, indeed, although 
unhappily there is no historical rec- 
ord to indicate exactly how old and 
what brand may claim to be the Nes- 
tor of them all. 


@ Not an Intellectual Fruit—Provi- 
sion for the registration of trade- 
marks in the U.S. was first made by 
an act of Congress of 1870; but that 
enactment was subsequently declared 
invalid by the Supreme Court, on 
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the ground that the Constitution did 
not authorize legislation by Con- 
gress on the subject of trademarks, 
except such as had been actually 
used in commerce with foreign na- 
tions or with the Indian tribes. In 
this ill-fated first trademark act, the 
grant of an exclusive right in a reg- 
istered trademark was based on an 
alleged analogy to patents and copy- 
rights under the constitutional clause 
which deals with the promotion “of 
the progress of science and useful 
arts.” The Supreme Court, however, 
refused to accept the analogy to pat- 
ents and copyrights and denied that 
a trademark was “the fruit of intel- 
lectual labor.” 

Ever since that time, federal trade- 
mark legislation, including the acts 
of 1881 and 1905, and the new Lan- 
ham act of July 5, 1946, has been en- 
acted on the basis of the constitution- 
al clause which empowers Congress 
to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce. 


@ Priority of Use—The Research In- 
stitute of America has published a 
highly informative analysis of the 
common law and _ constitutional 
framework within which trademark 
laws have been created. It is pointed 
out as important to an understanding 
of the subject that the basis of trade- 
mark law is not found in a statutory 
monopoly for a limited term of years, 
such as a patent or copyright, and 
that trademark rights may exist in- 
dependently of registration. It is pri- 
ority of adoption and use which give 
rise to a trademark right. 

“Long before the first registration 
statute was enacted,” states the in- 
stitute, “it was recognized that 
trademarks and trade names should 
be protected against unscrupulous 
competitors trying to pass off their 
merchandise as that of another. The 
protection of trademarks gradually 
was looked upon as only one aspect 
of that part of our general law which 
is aimed at the protection of ‘good 
will’.” 

Under the Lanham Act commerce is 
defined as “all commerce which may 
lawfully be regulated by Congress.” 
This limitation appears to exclude 
from the coverage of federal trade- 
mark statutes all commerce which 
is purely intrastate or local. In conse- 
quence a mark is not registerable at 
the Patent Office if it is being used 
within the borders of one state alone. 
The 48 states, therefore, at least 
theoretically retain jurisdiction over 
trademark ownership within their re- 
spective territories. 

Nearly all the states have enact- 
ed so-called registration statutes for 
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locally used trademarks, but the Re- 
search Institute of America holds that 
these statutes are of little, if any, 
practical value to the owners of na- 
tionally used trademarks. 


@ Printed Copies Available — For 
those who are interested in docu- 
mentary aspects of trademarks the 
Patent Office announces that it will 
provide printed copies of trademarks 
for 10¢ a copy. To serve the con- 
venience of regular purchasers, books 
and pads of coupons are sold in lots 
of 20 ($2) and 100 ($10). 

Coupons are good until used and 
when properly filled out may be sub- 
mitted to the Patent Office without a 
letter of transmittal. When an order 
is completed, the coupons are can- 
celed and returned to the sender. 

Remittances to the Patent Office 
should be made by certified checks or 
money orders, payable and addressed 
to the Commissioner of Patents. Cash 
should be’ registered. Postage stamps 
will not be accepted. 

Printed copies of U.S. trademarks 
are not furnished in exchange for 
“public document” coupons. If these 
have been procured for this purpose 
they should be returned to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents for re- 
demption, accompanied by a letter 
of explanation. 


British and Continental newspapers 
recently published what was called by 
some of them “A Wheat Sensation.” 
It was concerned with mummy wheat. 
A French Egyptologist was reported 
to have brought home from the Nile 
wheat grains of unusual size taken 
up from some burial place of the 
Pharaohs. Accidentally sown on fer- 
tile soil, these grains produced, so 
the tale runs, stalks 6 ft. tall and 
ears containing 220 to 294 grains 


each. The attention of the French | 


minister of agriculture was called to 
this marvel, and between the ministet 
and the press Europe got off to a 
good start on what seemed the best 
way yet proposed to solve the Euro- 
pean food shortage. It was agreed 
that the mummy wheat would yield 
five or six times the yield of or- 
dinary wheat. Unhappily, the botan- 
ists went to work with their usual 
devastating treatment of the mummy 
wheat myth, and now all is quiet 
again on the bright-ideas section of 
the hunger front. 


THE MILLS OF FARIBAULT—For 
the antiquarian here are some pro- 
vocative paragraphs from an issue of 
The Northwestern Miller published 
in 1875. 
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“There are, within the city of Fari- 
bault [Minn.] and operated by Fari- 
bault capital, eight flouring and feed 
mills, which employ a capital of not 
less than $247,000 and which have a 
capacity for manufacturing 735 bar. 
rels of flour per day, and employ the 
labor of 124 men. The firms engaged 
in this branch of industry are as fol- 
lows: 

“Bean Brothers—four-run of stone 
capital invested, $30,000; men em- 
ployed 14; capacity of mill, 10° bar. 
rels per day. 

“Faribault City Mills, owned by H. 
M. Matterson, operated by Harn & 
Snyder—four-run of stone; capital 
$30,000; men employed, 15; capacity, 
120 barrels per day. 

“Faribault Steam Mill, W. L. Tur- 
ner, proprietor—four-run of stone; 
capital $40,000; men employed 19; 
capacity, 100 barrels per day. 

“Kendall Mills, Creene & Carnfel, 
proprietors—four-run of stone; cap- 
ital $35,000; men employed, nine; ca- 
pacity, 65 barrels per day. 

“Grange Mill—six-run of 
capital $34,500; men employed 
pacity, 150 barrels per day. 

“Walcott Mill Co., Skinner & Cha- 
fee, proprietors—four-run of stone; 
capital $45,000; men employed 20; ca- 
pacity, 100 barrels per day. 

“Plant & Brother—feed and saw- 
ing mill; capital invested, $5,000; men 
employed, four. 

“Faribault Feed Mill, Wm. Chase, 
proprietor—capital invested $2,500; 
two-run of stone; men employed, two.” 

Today Faribault claims but a single 
mill, though it is a big one—the 4,600- 
sack plant of the H. H. King Flour 
Mills Co. The little mills of pioneer 
days are gone, as are most of their 
counterparts on the American milling 
scene as a whole. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 
thinks the only kind of control to 
which the Truman administration 
will not vigorously subscribe is in- 
sect control. If the proper kind of 
warfare were to be carried on by 
the government to check the food 
consumption of insects, says the J. 
of C., more than the 100 million bush- 
els of grain sought by the Luckman 
committee could be saved. But the 
government idea, instead, is to con- 
serve on the level of the dinner table 
rather than on the floor of the gran- 
ary. J. of C. caustically supposes 
that if there were shortage of cloth- 
ing, due to a plague of moths, the 
government's first thought wou!d be 
of rationing, controls and nude 
Wednesdays. 


stone; 
14; ca- 
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A MODEST LEADER DIES 


E much regret that the unavoidable limi- 
W ations of the types have so long delayed 
our paying a word of respect and deep regret on 
the occasion of the death of Alfred E. Mallon, 
which occurred a fortnight ago at Minneapolis, the 
place alike of his birth and of the great milling 
concern to which, save for a period of distin- 
guished service in World War I, he devoted his en- 
tire life. 

Few men rose to higher distinction in the mill- 
ing industry, especially in the export trade in flour, 
nor won more laurels modestly carried, than did 
Mr. Mallon. Soft spoken, kindly in demeanor, al- 
ways avoiding place seeking, Mr. Mallon probably 
knew more about our flour trade abroad and 
rendered greater service to it than any man in the 
industry. Yet he asked no distinction nor award 
for the exceptional services which he rendered the 
trade and the industry, both in this country and 
abroad, services given equally to his competitors 
and to the Pillsbury company with which he him- 
self was so long associated and to which he rose 
to the office of vice president. 

Mr. Mallon’s merits and good deeds were, be- 
cause of his quiet and retiring character, far great- 
er than the number who knew of them and espe- 
cially of how frequently he served the cause of 
others while engaged in the primary task of car- 
rying on his job with his own company, of which 
he was so long a faithful and devoted follower. 

eee 


A DICTATORSHIP? 
SSUMING that the business of an editor is to 
comment on events as they occur, we can 
find nothing in the present political scene at Wash- 
ington more pertinent as comment than the fac- 
tual report of the powers which, chiefly in the 
words of Secretary Harriman, the administration 
demands of Congress virtually within the hour, 
as reported by John D. Morris, authoritative 
Washington correspondent of the New York Times, 
here quoted at considerable length, under date of 
December 9, as follows: 


“The administration submitted to Con- 
gress today the draft of a bill to carry out 
four of President Truman’s ten anti-infla- 
tion proposals by giving him broad alloca- 
tion, rationing and other powers until 
March 31, 1950. Under it, the authority 
would extend to government purchase of 
the entire wheat crop and consumer ra- 
tioning of fuel and most foods, including 
meat and dairy products. 

“Also listed among the materials sub- 
ject to the extended wartime allocation 
powers are iron and steel, including 
rolled, forged, cast and drawn products, 
but the authority with respect to them 
would be confined to ‘the purpose of lim- 
iting the less essential uses and of assur- 
ing, by the use of priorities and set-asides, 
availability for the most essential of the 
other uses.’ 

“This is in line with assurances by 
the Secretary of Commerce, W. Averell 
Harriman, that no authority was desired 
to control distribution of the entire steel 
output but merely to direct some of it 
to the most essential purposes and limit 
least essential uses. 

. “In submitting the bill to a Senate 
judiciary subcommittee, however, Secre- 
tary Harriman said the administration 
did not contemplate ‘anything approach- 
ing a comprehensive system of controls 
over materials, products and productive 
facilities.’ 

“He and his aides repeatedly charac- 
terized the proposed powers as ‘limited.’ 
Mr. Harriman said he expected a great 
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deal could be done by the voluntary co- 
operation of industries in channeling 
scarce materials into the most essential 
uses. 

“The administration’s bill would con- 
tinue beyond their present Feb. 29 expira- 
tion date the full wartime allocation 
powers over tin and its products, anti- 
mony, cinchona bark and quinidine. 

“The agricultural items are listed in 
the proposed bill as grain and grain 
products; rice and rice products, dried 
beans and peas; fats and oils of vegetable, 
animal or marine origin (including oil- 
bearing materials, fatty acids, margarine, 
soap and soap powder); livestock and 
poultry and their products; milk and its 
products. 

“The power to ration these items 
among consumers is implicit in the bill’s 
language, Commerce Department wit- 
nesses acknowledged in reply to questions 
before the committee. 

“Used in conjunction with the present 
authority of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to purchase food commodities, 
it was conceded, such allocation powers 
could enable government purchase of all 
grain supplies, for example, by a conceiv- 
able order for them to be set aside for 
the government. 

“Other materials not listed in the bill 
could under its terms be subjected to 
similar control after public hearings. 
Only priorities, set-asides and inventory 
controls could be ordered for the unlisted 
items except fuel, which was specifically 
excluded from that limitation to permit 
full allocation and rationing of coal, pe- 
troleum and their products if it should 
become necessary. Interior Department 
officials have testified that they would 
not be exercised except in an unforeseen 
emergency. 

“Public hearings would not be re- 
quired for priority orders designed to in- 
crease production of critical materials and 
facilities basically affecting industrial 
production or living costs. A similar ex- 
emption would apply to essential require- 
ments of foreign aid programs. 

“To permit industry agreements for 
the voluntary distribution among essen- 
tial users of materials over which the 
administration might choose not to exer- 
cise the proposed compulsory measures, 
the bill would exempt from the anti- 
trust laws any such action taken at the 
government’s request.” 


While we have previously printed the meat 
of this text in our own publication and much of 
it has appeared in metropolitan newspapers, we 
are reprinting these few paragraphs from Mr. 
Harriman’s presentation here for the single pur- 
pose of accompanying it with the quite simple 
statement that if it does not constitute a perfect 
blueprint for a complete dictatorship, we never 
hope to see one. It is true that here and there 
in the text are intimations that the administra- 
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tion only desires to possess the requested authority 
to use it save in the most extreme emergency, 
intimations, indeed, that it regrets even to ask 
it and does so only because of the extreme gravity 
of hard circumstance. 

Yet there, under the smile and the gentle 
words to which the country became so well ac- 
customed through the past many years, rests 
exactly the same imperialistic yearning, the same 
assurance that only I can do this essential thing 
and only I must be given the power to do it free 
from any restraint of Congress or any other part 
of the people’s government. It must be authorized 
to buy all of the wheat, open or close at will all - 
of the markets, give and withhold all things, just 
as Mr. Stalin is reputed to have power to do but 
which, from all accounts, he does not do, prob- 
ably because of his greater wisdom. 

Enactment of such a bill, unlikely as it may 
be in the present temper of the Congress and 
even with Congress still in the background, would 
wholly undo America as a democracy and leave 
all decision regarding its welfare, both in our 
own land and across the seas of the world, to 
the word of a single man. While it is altogether 
unlikely that this thing will happen, great in- 
fluences are in force at Washington, forces so 
great that it will take the united power of the 
people, acting through Congress, to hold them 
in leash. 

eee 


IN OR ON THE BARREL 


ORE or less often—and welcome to what- 

ever extent: he likes — our associate, Mr. 
Yantis, borrows from our own tripe to decorate the 
editorial columns of our companion publication, 
Feedstuffs, over which he presides. 

Thus, at the moment, we are tempted to bor- 
row a paragraph from his fame in being quoted 
in the New York Daily News (tabloid) as an au- 
thority on the relative merits of use of feed for 
chickens or in the manufacture of alcohol, as fol- 
lows: 

“The feed manufacturing trade journal FEED- 
STUFFS sums the business up editorially in these 
words: ‘The shutdown of the distillers is a dra- 
matic but relatively empty gesture. The move will 
add little or nothing to the actual feed supply of 
the country or of the world, and Mr. Luckman 
may end up by wondering what happened to the 
10 or 20 million bushels of grain he saved so easily 
on paper.’”’ 

It is no business of ours what comes of the 
loudly heralded saving of hundreds of millions of 
bushels of grain by the shutting. We have to ad- 
mit, however, that the Daily News, in its leading 
editorial on a recent Sunday morning, in which it 
flourished Mr. Yantis as a statistician, made out a 
“well worth while case against the whale of a task 
accomplished by Mr. Luckman.” We were especial- 
ly taken with the figures given relative to distillers 
and chickens and—if we add another fowl for the 
purpose of making a pun—ganders, when we took a 
look at the whole of Mr. Luckman’s thirty-day ac- 
complishment of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
saved, including a voluntary saving (?) by bakers 
of which the bakers themselves never heard save 
in some really splendid resolutions which we read 
in the paper. 

Indeed, we are moved to return to the expres- 
sion. quoted from Mr. Yantis’ observations, and to 
supplement it by saying that we have not person- 
ally ourselves seen anywhere any of the hundreds 
of things “saved” by Mr. Luckman when he an- 
nounced the job complete—no less bread, no less 
meat, no fewer chickens, no fewer bottles of the 
products of the distillers, in fact, a trifle more of 
the latter in celebration of surprise which did not 
rise over the horizon. Indeed, we saw rather nu- 
merous signs of laying away “a wee bit drappie” 
agin’ a possible dryer day ahead. 
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Question of Exchange Regulation 


Not Answered by GOP Statement 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Whether or not 
the testimony of Edwin W. Pauley 
regarding his trading in commodity 
futures markets will react to the 
disadvantage of the commodity ex- 
changes is a question left unanswered 
by a statement of the Senate Re- 
publican policy committee on the 
party’s anti-inflation program. 

Mr. Pauley, special assistant to the 
secretary for the army, admitted to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
last week that he had made specula- 
tive profits on futures market transac- 
tions in corn, oats, cottonseed oil 
and hides. 

The Republican’ statement, re- 
leased Dec. 14, describes a 10-point 
program on which Senate committees 
are now working. It states that the 
majority will attempt to enact into 
law at the special session only the 
following measures: 

1. A bill extending export controls 
for one year from the current expira- 
tion date of March 1, 1948, extending 
for another year the control of trans- 
portation and to permit temporary 
voluntary agreements on inventories 
and priorities. 

2. An appropriation bill to provide 
funds to carry out recommended pro- 
grams. 

In announcing its party policy the 
committee states that it plans to re- 
verse a 15-year inflationary trend 
by attacking fundamental causes of 
inflation rather than to permit their 
continued operation and then “vainly 
attempt to prevent the inevitable re- 
sults through the imposition of bu- 
reaucratic controls.” 


Points of Program Listed 

The 10-point program, including 
those noted above is as follows: 

1. Encourage the increase of pro- 
duction as rapidly as feasible. 

2. Eliminate nonessential govern- 
ment expenses and reduce debt and 
taxes. 

3. Restrict exports, particularly to 
countries which have not suffered the 
devastation of war. This means an 
extension of the export control act 
for another year. Legal power to re- 
strict exports has existed for the 
past year, but deliberate administra- 
tion policy has permitted practically 
unlimited export so that $10 billion 
worth of goods and services have left 
the country without any correspond- 
ing imports. This is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the rise in prices. 
Most of these exports have gone to 
countries outside of Europe. 

4. Discourage further increase of 
bank credit for nonproductive use. 
The administration has failed to use 
effectively the power which it has 
had to restrain bank credit. The ad- 
ministration’s representatives are in 
disagreement today as to the method 
of carrying out the President’s rec- 
ommendation. We must not act with- 
out the most careful consideration 
particularly since it affects the prop- 
er management of the huge national 
debt. Our committees are still study- 
ing this problem and will report at 
the regular session. 

5. Discourage undue increase of 
consumer credit. 

6. Support a voluntary program 


to eliminate waste in the use of grain 
and food. 

7. Support a general program to 
encourage all those in position to do 
so to save more. 

8. Authorize the President to en- 
ter into temporary voluntary agree- 
ments with industries to limit inven- 
tories and authorize priorities so as 
to remove bottlenecks in the produc- 
tion of vital commodities. If it ap- 
pears that voluntary controls are in- 
adequate to meet specific problems, 
we will consider granting of authority 
to meet such particular problems. 

9. Extend rent control for another 
year, making such adjustments as are 
required to give just treatment to 
tenants and owners alike. 

10. Give authority to the extent 
necessary to prevent improper and 
excessive speculation on commodity 
exchanges. 


Point Draws Attention 


It is this last provision which gives 
rise to speculation over implications 
inherent in the general language, 
particularly after it has already been 
revealed that an insider of the admin- 
istration family has dealt extensively 
in commodity market futures, the 
target of the administration’s attack 
on the commodity exchanges and 
their margin requirements. 

In the joint resolution pending be- 
fore the House, HJ Res. 273, one of 
the voluntary agreements which the 
President was authorized to encour- 
age was the regulation of speculation 
on commodity exchanges. The Repub- 
lican policy committee statement ap- 
pears to be in variance with this pro- 
vision of HJ Res. 273, but it has 
been learned on reliable authority 
of one of the Republican Senate lead- 
ers from New England that there is 
now no disposition to penalize the 
commodity exchanges. 

This senator told The Northwest- 
ern Miller that the testimony at the 
recent hearings before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report 
had demonstrated to his party that 
there was no need to give the gov- 
ernment the margin authority it 
asked. 


When pressed on the possibility 
that the majority party might use 
the sensational Pauley revelations as 
the basis for punitive action against 
the commodity exchanges, he assert- 
ed that he did not believe this turn 
of events possible. 


Reflects on Administration 


He declared that it was more like- 
ly that the Republican party would 
use the Pauley testimony and other 
investigations into speculative trading 
by government insiders as a proof 
of reprehensibility and a failure on 
the part of the Democratic leadership 
to forbid speculative trading in com- 
modity markets by members of the 
official family. It has been pointed 
out that it is good and common prac- 
tice among big grain merchandisers 
to prohibit trading in commodity 
markets by members or employees of 
the company. 

The senator said that this would 
more likely be the party approach 
to the situation rather than to move 
against the exchanges. He also 
pointed out that he did not believe 
that any of the top personnel at 
Commodity Credit Corp. were in- 
volved in speculative trading on the 
basis of their advance knowledge of 
government procurement. But he as- 
serted in the absence of any official 
ban against trading in commodities 
and the strange and wide variations 
in statements regarding export plans, 
the stigma of speculation appears 
not to have been one of excessive spec- 
ulative activity but rather one of in- 
side knowledge on the part of large 
traders close to the administration. 

The administration attack on the 
commodity markets may now boome- 
rang on the Democratic party. It 
appears that the Republicans are 
convinced that excessive speculation 
on commodity markets has not been 
the responsibility for high grain 
prices, but the guilt, if any, lies in 
the improper use of advance informa- 
tion by administration insiders. 

While their activities as with other 
speculative activity did not material- 
ly. affect price, their presence in the 
markets, particularly when the gov- 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 
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Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


ED 05d a Bos cede bad Ui-ca bosne by¥abbe 
Continental Baking Co. ................ 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
General Baking Co. 


PTT eee 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York........ 
ee ee ere 
PED. ow enh Woon st tan cae bias eke 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ................. 
Ge OD Ba ons cc cee Teese seccctacs 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pid. .. 2... cccccscces 
BO. Meats Peper Oe. 2... ccc ctcccccccssees 


Standard Brands, Inc. 


EE A oo LG ase oo ak 68 & > ip lie a 
Sunshine Biscuits, Ime. ................. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ........... 
, . te  . & SP Orr rey 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .......... 


High Low Close Close 
Dec. 6, Dec. 13, 

-— -—1947-——-. 1947 1947 

aes 36% 2914 $i, 32% 
«esse 42% 30% 364% 38 

$0 Se 99% 91 92y% 93% 
edvs 39% 30 33 35 
ent 49% 38% 41 42 

on ais 203% 12% 125% 12% 
Estes s 15% 615% 66 65 

nea 13% 9% 10% 9% 

nae © 4 4534 35% 355% 35% 

. 2 33% 33% 33% 

ye tte 344% 27 30 31% 
. hae 31% 21 eeme 22 

vated 36% 25 24% 26% 
eT 96 85 91 90 
ee 150% or 151 
reyes 12 9 954 10 

ks 37% 25 24 25% 

caioen 49 35% 35% 35% 

ee 45% 32% 3544 35% 
cepa’ 8% 3% sete 4 

BES 19 11 12% 1% 
Tie 106% 92% A Ses 91 


Se ee Bias s hus o bieaine FF RSIS 11% 13 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co............... 21% 23 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., $3 Pfd. : 67 70 


tOver counter. 
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ernment and such officials as the sec- 
retary of agriculture were issuing 
conflicting and varying statements 
over export plans, advance informa- 
tion prior to new announcements gave 
them a clear road to assured profits, 
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MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE PARTY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — After an 
absence of 10 years, the annual 
Christmas party for members of the 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange will be 
resumed this year, with activities for 
members and their employees to get 
under way after the close of business 
Dec. 20. Activities will take place on 
the trading floor of the exchange. In 
charge of arrangements for the party 
are Normal L. Witt, Mohr-Holstein 
Co.; Guy W. Winston, and Roy G. 
Leistikow, Stratton Grain Co. 
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WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
ADDS TWO NEWSWOMEN 


CHICAGO — Miss Alice Bennett, 
former food editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, has joined the news 
bureau of the Wheat Flour Institute. 
Another new member is Miss Frances 
Ryan, former newspaper and US. 
Department of Agriculture food 





writer. 
Miss Bennett and Miss Ryan will 
supply mewspapers, magazines and 


radio stations with news covering 
many phases of wheat flour products, 
such as breads, rolls, coffee cakes and 
pastries. The main function of the 
publicity operation will be to report 
on the activities of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, directed by Mrs. Clara Geb- 
hard Snyder. Stories will be released 
regularly on the development of test- 
ed recipes and menus, on nutritional 
information, and on various subjecis 
of importance to homemakers. 

Miss Bennett was food editor of 
the Chicago Daily News from 1945 
to 1947, after serving in the same 
capacity for the Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune from 1942 to 1945. During 
the war, Miss Bennett assisted Red 
Cross workers in canteen, dietetics 
and nutrition services. She received 
a bachelor of science degree from 
the University of Minnesota and is 
a member of Omicron Nu, honorary 
home. economics sorority, and the 
home economics in business depart- 
ment of the American Home Eco- 
nomic Assn. 

Miss Ryan was a farm and consum- 
er writer for the USDA during the 
past four and one half years. Prior 
to that, she was a reporter for the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times. She received her bachelor of 
arts degree from the University 0! 
Wisconsin. 


u 
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A. M. MARSH JOINS SALES 
STAFF OF THE WOLF CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. — A. M. 
Marsh has been appointed sales rep- 
resentative for the North Central 
States of the Wolf Co., manufacturer 
of flour and feed mill machinery and 
equipment. Mr. Marsh, formerly mil 
ing engineer with the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., and more recently operator 
of an engineering firm bearing his 
name, will represent the Wolf organ- 
ization in Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesot2 
North Dakota, Illinois, South Dako- 
ta and Wisconsin. Mr. Marsh wi! 
continue to maintain his office at 62: 
N. Water St., Milwaukee, and wil! 
represent the Wolf Co. in addition t: 
his conducting an engineering servic: 
for cereal processing plants. 
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USDA Announces Smaller Export 


Allocations 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
smaller first quarter 1948 export al- 
locations of fats and oils than for the 
same period of 1947, but officials 
stated that actual shipments during 
the period will include quantities car- 
ried over from fourth quarter 1947 
allocations. 

Allocations announced for January- 
March, 1948, total 87.0 million pounds. 
This consists of 63.8 million pounds 
of fats and oils for commercial ship- 
ment and 23.2 million pounds of 
shelled peanuts on an oil content ba- 
sis to be supplied by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. For the first quarter of 
1947 the export allocations, excluding 
exchanges and unshipped balances 
which had been reallocated, totaled 
145.8 million pounds. 

The January-March, 1948, commer- 
cial allocations include (in fat con- 
tent) 34.5 million pounds of lard, 2.2 
million pounds of margarine, 12.7 mil- 
lion pounds of shortening and other 
edible oils, 0.3 million pounds of dry- 
ing oils, 8.1 million pounds of other 
inedible fats and oils and 6.0 million 
pounds of soap. 

The shelled peanuts to be supplied 
by the CCC include quantities for the 
U.S.-U.K. zone in Germany, the U.S. 
occupied areas in the Pacific, and 
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of Fats and Oils 


other recipients in government pro- 
grams. Supplies of fats and oils, oth- 
er than the shelled peanuts, to be 
handled by CCC will be available 
from the unshipped balance of the 
120.0 million pounds allocated for 
fourth quarter 1947 CCC procure- 
ment. 
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LAKE TRANSPORT SEASON 
CLOSES; SHIPMENTS DROP 


‘ DULUTH—The 1947 grain shipping 
season at the Head of the Lakes 
closed Dec..9. 

The steamer H. M. Hanna, Jr., of 
the Columbia Transportation Co., 
with a cargo of 320,549 bu. of wheat, 
was reported the last boat to clear 
the harbor on the night of Dec. 9. 

_ Officials of the Duluth Board ‘of 
Trade termed 1947 shipping as an- 
other successful year, although in 
figures this year’s boat shipments 
lagged somewhat in comparison to 
those of the preceding year. Officials 
stated that this year’s boat shipments 
totaled 109,625,060 bu. of all grains. 
Last year’s figures amounted to 117,- 
512,639 bu. 
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NEW ENGLAND FEEDMEN 
PLAN MEETING IN MAINE 


BOSTON—The next conference of 
the New England Feedmen will be 
held at the University of Maine, 
Orono, Sept. 9-10, 1948, it has been 
announced by officials of the organi- 
zation. 

Approximately 400 feed manufac- 
turers and dealers, poultrymen and 
dairymen attended the group’s last 
conference at Rhode Island State 
College. The next meeting also will 
be open to poultrymen and dairy- 
men and feeders of other livestock. 














"OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
‘Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 





SUNN Y 
KANSAS 


You never have to worry 
about lost motion if you re 
selling SUNNY KANSAS 
in your flour department. 
SUNNY KANSAS makes 
friends with your customers 
quickly and holds that 
friendship long. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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| Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
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URBAN MILLING Co. "FTA 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Canada May Release 
Oats, Barley to Get 
American Dollars 


WINNIPEG—No comment is avail- 
able from official quarters here on 
U.S. trade circle rumors that there 
may be a sharply increased move- 
ment of Canadian oats and barley in- 
to the U.S. early in 1948, as policy 
officials of the Canadian Wheat Board 
are now in Ottawa. 

The Canadian grain trade, however, 
considers such a movement of these 
grains in the next few weeks as defi- 
nitely within the realm of possibili- 
ties. Barley stocks are piling up at 
the Canadian lakehead. 

In addition, the dollar crisis un- 
doubtedly is entering very largely 
into the picture, and it is doubtful 
if Canada can overlook the prices 
attainable in the U.S. in view of the 
shortage of American dollars avail- 
able to Canada at present. This is the 
opinion held by many members of 
the trade and the majority feel cer- 
tain that the Canadian Wheat Board 
will relax restrictions on the move- 
ment. 

It is pointed out, however, that 
the final decision is not likely to be 
made by the Canadian Wheat Board, 
but will come from higher govern- 
ment authorities. The federal cabinet 
will undoubtedly make the decision, 
and it is considered possible that the 
government and wheat board offi- 
cials are now thoroughly analyzing 
the situation in their present discus- 
sions in Ottawa. 

Reduced tariffs under the Geneva 
trade agreement, announced recently, 
are not likely to be a factor, in the 
opinion of trade experts. The most 
pronounced factor will be the dollar 
exchange and Canada’s critical po- 
sition in this respect. 
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PRINCESS DISTRIBUTES 
ROYAL WEDDING CAKES 


LONDON—The 12 wedding cakes 
presented to Princess Elizabeth on 
her marriage to His Royal Highness, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, have been 
distributed among 500 of her person- 
al friends in small boxes, the officials 
and staffs at the Royal residences 
and at “Broadlands,” where the first 
week of the honeymoon was spent, 
while each hospital, school and charit- 
able institution of which the Princess 
is patron, has received a slab. The re- 
mainder is being distributed among 
the Girl Guides and Sea Rangers of 
which organizations the Princess is 
president. 


———“SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HIGH PROTEIN IN BARLEY 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s 1947 crop of 
barley shows the highest protein 











since 1941, according to information 
just released by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners’ Laboratory. The av- 
erage figure for this year is 12.4%, 
as against 11.6% last year. High pro- 


tein is advantageous from the stand- 
point of feed; but for malting, me- 
dium to low protein content is pre- 
ferred. This year’s crop is grading 
poorly, and only 13% is entering into 
the malting grades. Of the 85% grad- 
ing feed, only 25% is No. 1 feed, while 
47% is No. 2 feed and 13% is No. 3 
feed. Grain inspections during the 
first quarter of the crop year show 
that about every fourth car is grad- 
ing tough. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DEMAND FOR JUTE BAGS 
LONDON—The Australian Federal 
Minister for Commerce and Agricul- 
ture recently announced that 130,000 
tons of jute had been imported, which 
was a record, and which, in his opin- 








ion would be sufficient to make the 
wheat bags for the expected bumper 
crop. Jute bags are in strong demand 
by the farmers in anticipation of the 
large crop, many of whom market 
their wheat in bags. Others handle 
their grain in open sacks and tip it 
into elevators which convey it to huge 
silos, the sacks being retained by the 
farmers for further use. 
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EXCHANGE NOTES ANNIVERSARY 


WINNIPEG—Trading was tempo- 
rarily suspended on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange Dec. 7 when Stanley 
N. Jones, president, addressed the 
members from the rostrum of the 
wheat pit, marking the 60th anniver- 
sary of the exchange. Mr. Jones re- 














George H. Bateman 

















NEW WOODS BAG PLANT—The Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., is installing 
equipment and renovating the recently-purchased Lever Bros. building 
in East Calgary, Alta. George H. Bateman, formerly assistant manager 
in Toronto, will be in charge of the new operation. Mr. Bateman has 
been associated with the Woods company since 1918. It is expected that 
alterations will have been completed and the plant in operation by early 
1948. The new manufacturing outlet is intended to provide improved service 
to the company’s customers in western Canada, company spokesmen say. 
Named western manager at the same time is J. Buffie, who will direct 
the company’: western operations from Winnipeg. Mr. Buffie joined the 
Woods Mfg. Co. in 1912, and has been manager of the Winnipeg plant 


since 1936. 
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viewed the life of the institution and 
warned of danger in the present 
“political marketing policies” of the 
dominion government. Mr. Jones told 
of initial trading done 60 years ago in 
a room in the City Hall. In 1892 it 
was crowded out and moved to the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
where the grain futures marketing 
system was initiated in Canada. In 
1908 the exchange was reorganized, 
named the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
and moved to its present site. 


———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA WHEAT EXPORT 
DROPS TO 1,700,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat last week totaled 1,- 
700,000 bu. all of which was 
worked to the United Kingdom. 
There was no export business wor'<ed 
in flour to the U.K., or other destina- 
tions. 
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Trade Agreement 
to Give U. K. 
Russian Grains 


LONDON — A short term trade 
agreement between Britain and the 
Soviet Union will bring 500,000 tons 
of much-needed feedstuffs in coarse 
grains to England, acording to re- 
liable authorities here. Immediate 
shipment of the grain is contemp!at- 
ed, but no wheat is included. 

J. Harold Wilson, president of the 
Board of Trade, said ‘a substantial 
quantity” of Russian grain will be 
received, and London newspapers 
speculated that the action might 
mean the end of bread rationing in 
England. Mr. Wilson, returned from 
Moscow, told the House of Commons 
Dec. 11 that the agreement included 
quantities, prices and detailed terms 
and conditions of shipment. He said 
there was no question of payment 
by either side in hard or scarce cur- 
rency. 

Further discussions to provide long- 
term arrangements for wider range 
of goods are scheduled for next May, 





_he said. 


The United Kingdom agreed to sup- 
ply immediately certain goods to Rus- 
sia, and Mr. Wilson added that “pro- 
vision was made for the Soviet im- 
porting organizations to enter into 
contracts with appropriate British 
firms for the supply of engineering 
equipment.” Heavy machinery and es- 
sential raw materials are expected to 
be Britain’s bargaining materials 
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CANADIANS AWAIT WHEAT, 
FLOUR POLICY DECISIO\S 


TORONTO—There is more thar a 
little wonder being expressed in C°n- 
ada as to what exactly is to be ‘he 
policy of the government at Ottaiva 
in regard to wheat and flour in ‘he 
new setup which is being worked «ut 
in Parliament. Changes in the ©°- 
minion tariff have been many, °F 
will be when Parliament gets don 
to business. 

Never before have such sweeping 
changes in duties and regulatic s 
been proposed as at this session. Nev- 
ertheless, there is no present indica- 
tion that the wheat and flour agree- 
ment will be altered or ended. If 
Britain wants the present agreement 
to continue, it will. There is some 
dissatisfaction among farmers, esp°- 
cially in the West, where most of the 
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Canadian wheat is grown, but this 

es more particularly to the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds rather than 
to the actual price for the wheat 
which Britain pays. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
CANCELS BOXCAR ORDER 


WINNIPEG — With the closing of 
navigation on the Great Lakes at 
midnight Dec. 12, and the start of the 
winter rail movement of grain to 
eastern Canada, the Canadian Wheat 
Board has cancelled certain restric- 
tions on the loading of boxcars. Oats, 
parley and rye are now permitted to 
be loaded into boxcars for points oth- 
er than the lakehead, Vancouver, or 
other western divisional destinations. 

At the beginning of November the 
Canadian Wheat Board found it nec- 
essary to prohibit the movement of 
oats, barley or rye by rail, to destina- 
tions other than those in the western 
division. This was done to speed up 
grair' shipments by lake vessel, and 
make the most efficient use of avail- 
able boxcars and motive power for 
this purpose. This latest order revokes 
the restrictions put into effect early 
in November. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH BAKER FINDS 
FRENCH BREAD TOUGH 


LONDON — A British baker who 
recently visited Paris describes the 
bread there as “the worst he has ever 
seen.’ He says it is “tough in crust 
and crumb, devoid of any semblance 
to texture, and possessed of a flavor 
in keeping with its unappetizing ap- 
pearance, the antithesis of the whole- 
some bread enjoyed before the war 
and for which Paris was deservedly 
noted.” 

He was assured by leading bakers 
that every method had been tried to 
bring about an improvement. 

“What can one do when we have 
to use 30 to 40% corn flour,” he said. 
“Corn flour does not ferment—it is a 
half-brother to cement!” 

On the other hand, the British bak- 
er reported, the confections, although 
extremely limited in range and quan- 
tity, were of the finest quality in 
craftsmanship and materials. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


YEAST PLANT PLANNED 
BY STANDARD BRANDS 


VANCOUVER — Western Canada 
will soon have its own source of sup- 
ply of yeast, banned as- an import 
from the U.S. under the new Cana- 
dian austerity program. Officials of 
Standard Brands, Inc., expect the 
company’s Calgary, Alta., factory to 
open before the special extension 
granted by Ottawa for five weeks’ im- 
ports of yeast expires. This is the 
Second extension granted by Ottawa 
to avert a bread shortage and permit 
entry of yeast from Sumner, Wash. 
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CRETE MILLS ANNOUNCES 
THREE DEPARTMENT HEADS 


CRETE, NEB. — Three appoint- 
ments were announced this week by 
B. L. Johnson, executive vice presi- 
dent of The Crete (Neb.) Mills. 

Charles H. Johnson was named 
Sales manager for the flour and corn 
meal products of the company. Glen 
Jelinek was chosen sales manager of 
the company’s feed department. Karl 
Nedela was appointed in charge of 
the company’s feed formulation and 
feed ingredient buying. 

The three men are long-time em- 
Bloyees of the company and were as- 
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sistants in those departments to the 
late Earl A. Talhelm, manager of the 
company, who died Nov. 21. 

Mr. Johnson has been with the 
milling firm for 17 years as eastern 
and formerly western district sales 
manager. He is grand nephew of A. 
L. Johnson, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Jelinek also has been as- 
sociated with the Crete Mills for some 
time as chief assistant in the feed 
sales department. Mr. Nedela has 
been in charge of formula feed pro- 
duction for the company and will 
continue in that supervisory capacity 
in addition to his new duties. 
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MANPOWER SHORTAGE HITS 
AUSTRALIAN FLOUR MILLS 


S. M. Kimpton of the flour milling 
company,’ W. S. Kimpton & Sons, 
Melbourne, Australia, informs this 
journal in a letter dated Dec. 5 that 
metropolitan mills in the ports of 
Sydney and Melbourne are suffering 
from a manpower shortage and that 
some of the mills have had to reduce 
their running time. Mr. Kimpton said 
that this situation will quite possibly 
become worse when the impact of 
the 40-hour week is felt in Aus- 
tralia after Jan. 1, 1948. 

The Australian miller was in the 
U.S. early in 1947 on a tour of flour 
milling centers, seeking ideas for 
modernizing his mill’s flour packing 
and handling departments. 

Australia has commenced the har- 
vest in northern areas of what was 
expected to be the biggest crop of 
wheat ever produced, Mr. Kimpton 
said. Unofficial estimates were indi- 
cating a crop in the vicinity of 250 
million bushels, against a previous 
record of 213 million, but unfortu- 
nately an outbreak of rust has oc- 
curred in New South Wales and Vic- 
toria in recent weeks, as a result 
of heavy rains. This probably will 
result in some reduction in the out- 
turn of the crop, in the opinion of 
Mr. Kimpton, but it is impossible 
yet to say by what amount. 
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SOUTHERN BAKERS’ GROUP 
STUDIES ’48 CONVENTION 


ATLANTA — A special committee 
has been appointed by the Southern 
Bakers Assn. to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of holding the 1948 conven- 
tion of the group in Florida next 
April, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Faber A. Bollinger, secretary 
of the organization. A recent survey 
to ascertain where the SBA member- 
ship would like to hold the conven- 
tion and at what time of the year 
indicated a prefererice for Florida 
in April, he said. 
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COOPERATIVE CAMPAIGN 
TO FEATURE DESSERT 


MINNEAPOLIS—One of the great- 
est advertising drives in the history of 
the food industry will be launched in 
‘January-February to feature Boston 
Peach Cream Dessert, originated by 
the Ann Pillsbury Home Service Cen- 
ter. Participants in the campaign are 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., the California 
Cling Peach Advisory Board, the Can 
Manufacturers Institute and the 
American Meat Institute. 

The drive is designed to step up the 
turnover of Pillsbury’s Best enriched 
flour and any brand of canned Cali- 
fornia cling peaches through tie-in 
sales of the main ingredients of the 
original dessert. 
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529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
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MILLING COMPANY 
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OILITE 
ADVANTAGES 


DEXTREME RUGGEDNESS 

> VAST OIL RESERVE 

> OIL CUSHIONS SHOCK LOADS 
> POSITIVE OIL FILM 


PLUBRICATES INACCESSIBLE 
BEARINGS 





CHRYSLER PRODUCTS 





Cores, Bars and Selected 
Bearings in Twin City Stock 


WRITE FOR LIST 





Chrysler engineering goes into every bearing 


C.E. GOBEIL COMPANY 


Telephone NEstor 2887 
2635 UNIVERSITY AVE. ¢ ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


® WHEAT and RYE * 


‘ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








*““RUSSELL’'S BEST” 

““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell. Kansas 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 














MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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USDA Announces Nation-Wide 


Rat Extermination Program 


WASHINGTON — War on rats in 
every rural community in the U.S. to 
protect the food and feed supplies on 
farms from costly ravages has:been 
declared by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. A suggested program of 
action will be transmitted immediate- 
ly to all states for use in carrying the 
battle into every farm area. The cam- 
paign is being undertaken as one im- 
portant phase of the farm grain con- 
servation program. 

This nation-wide farm rat control 
campaign will be sponsored jointly by 
the USDA and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Interior, with farm, industry and 
citizen groups cooperating. 

The over-all battle plan for the war 
on rats was drawn up Dec. 4 by a 
joint government-industry committee 
made up of representatives of the 
USDA, the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the rodenticide industry, professional 
pest controllers and rural youth or- 
ganizations. Full information is being 
made available to the state grain con- 
servation committees and the state 
USDA councils. The state extension 
services, through county agricultural 
agents and local committees, will 
bring the plan into action in rural 
communities. 


Three Steps Planned 


The plan calls for three major steps 
to be taken by each rural community: 
(1) A vigorous educational program 
on rats and how to control them; (2) 
a county-wide “R-Day” on which all 
rural people in each state will be 
asked to open their offensive on rats, 
and (3) a continuing, long-term pro- 
gram of rat-proofing, clean-up of hid- 
ing places and extermination. 

Anytime is a good time to kill rats, 
but late fall, winter and early spring 
are the best periods of the year, the 
committee’s rodent experts: said in 
explaining the imminent need for na- 
tion-wide action. This is the time, 
they said, when rats come in from 
outdoor nests and fields to seek the 
shelter and warmth of farm buildings 
—and to live on the food and feed 
supplies of the farmstead. Their num- 
bers, therefore, are more concen- 
trated than at any other time of year, 
and easier to reach with poisons and 
other extermination materials. 

Representatives of the rodenticide 
industry pledged the committee full 
support in waging “chemical war- 
fare” against farm rats, giving assur- 
ance that they will have ample sup- 
plies of poisons available wherever 
and whenever needed. 

That a long-time campaign rather 
than a single battle is essential in any 
war against rats was stressed by rep- 
resentatives of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. They asked not only that 
nation-wide rural campaigns be 
waged immediately to help conserve 
existing supplies of farm food and 
feed, but also that rat control meas- 
ures be continued indefinitely as a 
good farming .practice that saves 
money. 

Rat Population Huge 


There are nearly as many rats in 
the U.S. as people, it was pointed 
out, with rats eating or otherwise 
destroying an estimated 200 million 
bushels of grain a year on the farm. 
In addition, they destroy valuable 
property and spread disease, includ- 
ing bubonic plague, typhus fever, and 
trichinosis, It is estimated that three 


fourths of the nation’s rats live jn 
rural areas. They are causing an an- 
nual grain loss to the nation of not 
less than $500 million, USDA states. 


“Farm rats can be controlled if aj] 
farm folks work together on this cam- 
paign,” said Charles F. Brannan, as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture, in 
charge of the department’s farm 
grain conservation program. ‘During 
these times of critical food and feed 
shortages, we can’t afford the luxury 
of turning over at least 4% of our 
grain crop to rats as their share, 
Nor can we afford to be complacent 
about the menace to national health 
and sanitation that arises from their 
mere presence in a community.” 


The Dec. 4 meeting at which details 
of the farm rat control program were 
developed was attended by represen- 
tatives of the Agricultural Insecticide 
and Fungicide Assn., the National 
Pest Control Assn., the Nation! As- 
sociation of Insecticide and Disin- 
fectant Manufacturers, youth groups 
including 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers 
of America, New Farmers of Amer- 
ica, and Boy Scouts of America, as 
well as the USDA and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 
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KANSAS SEED GROUP 
PLANS FIRST MEETING 


WICHITA—The program o! the 
first annual convention of the newly- 
organized Kansas Seed Dealers Assn. 
was announced this week. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Hotel broad- 
view, Wichita, Jan. 9-10. 


Speakers on the program will in- 
clude R. I. Throckmorton, dean and 
director, School of Agriculture, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan; Payne 
H. Ratner, former governor of Kan- 
sas; H. L. Collins, Topeka, agricul- 
tural statistician, and H. E. Myers, 
head of the department of agronomy, 
Kansas State College. 
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SEED WHEAT SALES UP 


KANSAS CITY—Sales of good seed 
wheat of the preferred varieties this 
fall were the greatest they have ever 
been in Kansas, Cliff Skiver, director 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Manhattan, said in Kansas City 
last week. Mr. Skiver attributed the 
increased interest to the exccllent 
performance of these wheats on Kan- 
sas farms in the past growing year. 
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labor Secretary Proposes Price 
Control at June, 1947, Levels 


WASHINGTON — A price control 
pill, reflecting opinion at the cabinet 
level but not given formal approval 
by the President, was presented to 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee here last week. The bill 
incorporates a proposal to roll back 
prices for scarce commodities to the 
levels prevailing during the period 
from June 11 to 18, 1947. 

This second piece of proposed leg- 
jslation to implement the presiden- 
tial message to Congress was made 
by Lewis B. Schwellenbach, secretary 
of labor. The Republican majority 
gave the proposal scant attention and 
pushed on with their own efforts 
along anti-inflationary lines. 

Secretary Schwellenbach proposed 
that price ceilings at the indicated 
level be placed on commodities in 
short supply and for which prices 
have risen unreasonably. If the pro- 
posed dates do not reflect a repre- 
sentative period another period could 
be used, Mr. ‘Schwellenbach told the 
committee. 

According to the labor secretary’s 
ideas, ceiling could not be set higher 
than the prevailing high price during 
June 11-18, 1947, or a more compar- 
able week but might be rolled back 

















PORTABLE CONVEYOR — The 
George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., 381 Ca- 
nal Place, New York 51, N.Y., has an- 
hounced the development of a port- 
able trough conveyor designed to 
handle bulk materials such as grain, 
sand, gravel, chemicals, fertilizer, etc., 
from hopper-bottom cars to trucks or 
storage piles. The conveyor is built 
in standard belt widths of 16-, 20- 
and 24 in. and in lengths from 20 to 
60 ft. It may be fitted with either an 
electric motor or gasoline engine, Its 
capacity, depending upon belt width 
and type of material being handled, 
May vary from 60 to 180 tons an 
hour. Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing the manufacturer. 


even further to provide adjustments 
for decreases in cost of production or 
declines in market prices of com- 
modities entering in the production 
of the product to be price controlled. 
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CONTRACT ENDS BAKERY 
STRIKE IN NEW ORLEANS 


NEW ORLEANS —A 10-week-old 
bakery labor strike ended here when 
the eight major New Orleans baking 
companies agreed to a new contract 
with Local No. 35 of the Bakers and 
Confectioners International Union, 
AFL, and baking operations were re- 
sumed Dec. 14. Terms and conditions 
of the agreement were not made 
public. 
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NEW ELEVATOR ERECTED 


PORT WILLIAM, OHIO — A new 
$25,000 grain elevator said to be as 
fireproof as any in the area is ex- 
pected to be ready for use by the 
Port Feed Mill here-about the first 
of the year. Machinery is now being 
installed in the wood and cement 
block structure, which has storage 
space for 15,000 bu. The company’s 
former elevator was destroyed by 
fire Jan. 4, 1947. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Dec. 6, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
8 bcs y he 





Baltimore ...... 1,24 
Boston ...ccscece ss oe es 
cs |) re 7,537 ore 10 

pO) See ee 3,248 * s0 
eee eee 420 sn a 24 
New York ...... 19 es o* 5 
Philadelphia .... a 6 

yy, |) eee 12,472 6 10 5 
Nov. 29, 1947 .. 11,240 6 18 5 
Dec. 7, 1946 ... 3,218 1,135 1,381 1,864 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Dec. 6, 1947, and Dec. 7, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
ein bond—, 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
6, 7, 6, 7, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 


7-American— 


WHEME iva be 147,057 75,324 11,959 4,747 
oo. ar 12,245 17,797 eee 0 ais 
COTE ev oe v8 84 19,081 13,768 6 1,135 
BE ve bern oe os 4,482 2,711 764 1,381 
Barley . 26,895 23,688 5 2,271 
Flaxseed .... 7,852 4,683 ove ont 
Soybeans .... 14,844 23,481 ees 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Dec. 6 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): corn, 547,000 (59,- 
000) bu.; rye 204,000 (none). 
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HENKEL 


Extra Fancy Cake Flours 


Some of the outifanding Henkel’s Cake 
and Pastry flours: 
@ Henkel’s Velvet Cake Flour 
@ Henkel’s Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour 
@ Henkel’s Cracker Sponge Flour 


“Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel HourMilhs 


Division af International Milling Company 


323 East Atwater Street Detroit, Mich. 











La Grange Flours .. : 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
- characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 










Cfor Almost 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 


WINGOLD «x WINONA 
FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











FLOUR 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
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KANSAS CITY MILLERS — These pictures were taken 
at a meeting of District 2 of the Association of Operative 
Millers, held in Kansas City Dec. 6 and include a few of 
the more than 50 millers and allied tradesmen at the 
meeting. The picture in the upper left shows a portion 
of the crowd awaiting the start of the motion picture, 
“Strange Hunger,” that preceded the meeting. In the up- 
per right picture the men are D. S. Barkley, Essmueller 
Co., St. Louis; Raymond Ammon, Schreiber Mills, St. 
Joseph; B. E. Moorman, General Mill Equipment Co., 
Kansas City, and John Czarev, Schreiber Mills. The man 
in the left center picture, signing a registration card, is 


Albert Mode, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
while E. P. Westfall, also of the Midland company, looks 
on, The two men seated at the lunch table in the right 
center picture are Paul Nelson and B. C. Culver of the 
American Cyanimid Co. The lower left picture includes 
Carroll Nichols, a guest of Donald S. Eber; Harry Tay- 


lor, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, and Lyle Mertz, - 


General Mills, Inc., Kansas City. The trio in the lower 
right picture is made up of Edward Hite, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City; Marvin Shaw, J. C. Lysle Mill- 
ing Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, and L. L. McAninch, 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., Kansas City. 


Safety, Sanitation 
Forum Topics for 


Operative Millers 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Problems con- 
nected with safety, sanitation and 
modern processes in milling occupied 
the attention of about 200 members 
of District 7 of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers and allied trades rep- 
resentatives at a meeting held here 
Dec. 6. 

The business meeting following the 
open forum program developed rival- 
ry between Ft. Worth and San An- 
tonio, Texas, for the next district 
meeting. San Antonio won in the bal- 
loting and will be host at the gath- 
ering to be held sometime during next 
March. 

The meeting was conducted by Rus- 
sell Robinson, chairman, General 
Mills, Inc., Wichita Falls, Texas. As- 
sisting Mr. Robinson were John Mc- 
Kinney, vice chairman, Dobry Flour 


Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., and Harold 
L. Cook, secretary and treasurer, 
Dallas, Texas. 

A sound motion picture, prepared 
by the Bureau of Chemistry and En- 
gineering, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, were shown which dramati- 
cally pictured some of the great fires 
and explosions caused by explosive 
dusts. The pictures demonstrated that 
improved protective devises, such as 
properly placed vents, have reduced 
the force and destructiveness of these 
explosions but has not stopped them. 
It was emphasized that good house- 
keeping is essential to keep the 
amount of dust accumulation to a 
minimum. 

Dangers of injury and explosions 
resulting from improper methods in 
removing dust from mills and eleva- 
tors were discussed in connection 
with a question: “To what extent 
should compressed air be used in the 
daily general mill clean-up?” Dis- 
cussion of this question, one of sev- 
eral presented during the open forum, 


developed a consensus that com- 
pressed air should be used—if at all— 
only in cleaning hard-to-reach re- 
cesses, and even then care should be 
exercised to avoid getting too much 
dust in the atmosphere. Some millers 
advocated shutting the mill down 
while compressed air was being used 
in the clean-up. It was also brought 
out that persons using a compressed 
air jet should wear eye-protecting 
goggles. 

Most of the men who commented 
on the use of air for cleaning the 
mill said they preferred to use vac- 
uum cleaners which take the dust 
out of circulation, rather than redis- 
tribute it over the mill. 

In a discussion of roll dimensions, 
there was general agreement that 
10x42” rolls save space, provide more 
capacity for a limited area and do a 
good job of middlings reduction. 

The subject of adding bleaching 
material and enrichment ingredients 
to the flour came up for discussion 
and most of the millers expressed 
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themselves in favor of blowing the 
ingredients in with a low pressure air 
stream. A few expressed preference 
for aluminun conduit rather than the 
rubber air hose for handling the ma- 
terial from the blower to the con. 
veyor or agitator. 

Other subjects discussed informally 
included the relative merits of textile 
and multiwall paper bags for packing 
flour; control of insect infestation in 
mills; best speed for Nordyke sifters 
and the use of devises for adding 
tempering water to wheat. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Students Told of 
Industry's Needs 
for Engineers 


MINNEAPOLIS — Students in the 
department of mechanical engineer- 
ing at the University of Minnesota 
were told that job opportunities for 
flour milling engineers would be ° 
plentiful for many years to come. 
George J. Tesarek, coordinator of 
flour manufacture for the Quaker 
Oats Co., and superintendent of its 
St. Joseph, Mo., plant, and Paul L. 
Dittemore, editor of Milling Produc- 
tion, appeared jointly on an engineer- 
ing seminar program held Dec. 9, to 
urge the underclassmen in the me- 
chanical engineering department to 
investigate flour mill engineering as 
a profession. 

Mr. Tesarek’s part on the program 
was limited to a discussion of em- 
ployment opportunities in flour mills 
and he told the young enginecring 
students that research is developing 
better procedures and finding new ap- 
plications for different milling proc- 
esses. 

“In summing up the opportunities 
for mechanical engineers in the mill- 
ing industry,” Mr. Tesarek said, ‘the 
research in milling technology that 
has been done to date has only 
‘scratched the surface.’ The combined 
efforts of the millers, through the 
activities of the research and educa- 
tion committees of the Association of 
Operative Millers, and through the 
activities of the milling machinery 
builders, show us clearly the trend 
of today and tomorrow toward in- 
creased need of well-trained milling 
engineers.” 

Mr. Dittemore reported on the re- 
sults of a survey he had conducted 
among milling machinery manutac- 
turers regarding the need of, and job 
opportunities for, design engineers 
who had a knowledge of the fiour 
milling process. All manufacturers 
queried, he said, declared that the 
need for trained engineers in the ma- 
chinery manufacturing industry was 
acute. 


The seminar was the second in a 
series held by the mechanical emzi- 
neering department of the university 
to acquaint the undergraduate siu- 
dents with the flour mill engineering 
option recently established. Dr. Be‘ty 
Sullivan, director of research for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne2p- 
olis, and Glenn Harmon, head of per- 
sonnel training section, General Mi’!s, 
Inc., Minneapolis, were speakers at 
the seminar held last month. Prof. 
John MacKenzie, who is in charge of 
the flour milling engineering option 
in the mechanical engineering depart- 
ment, said that other milling indus- 
try representatives will be invited to 
speak at future meetings. 
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When you are determining who is to get your next 
flour order, try the slide rule method—the method 


that adds the good reasons, and multiplies your profit. 


1 


3 


BUYER’S SPECIFIC NEEDS: do I want bread flour—and if 
* so what kind? Do I want cake flour—or pastry flour—or 
cookie flout? 


RUSSELL-MILLER offers bakery flours to meet the most ex- 
acting needs of buyers confronted with specific individual 
needs. 


REPUTATION OF THE MILLER: can I depend upon the 
* company from whom I buy flour to deliver flour of the 
quality ordered—and at the specified time? 


RUSSELL-MILLER has been milling and delivering flour of 
high quality for 65 years. It is a veteran of many successful 
years. 


UNIFORMITY OF GRADE AND QUALITY: will the flour 
* I purchase be identical in quality—and will all the order 
be of unvarying bakery performance characteristics? 


RUSSELL-MILLER flours are milled to precision standards— 
guarded by careful laboratory control, inspection of milling 
processes and test bakings under actual bakery conditions. 


BAKERY SERVICE: what help can the miller be in un- 
* foreseen bake shop difficulties? 


RUSSELL-MILLER maintains an active, well-trained staff 
of experts in production. 


No matter how you figure it—with slide rule or “in 
your head,”” RUSSELL-MILLER bakery flours measure 
up. Let us “figure” in your next order. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS a flou 
























SALES BUILDERS THAT J 
NEVER MISS—TRY THESE ; 
PROVEN QUALITY BRANDS © 3 


It Pays! . 
Silk Floss + Lassen’s Perfection « Imperator | | * 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. a 


WICHITA, KANSAS on 
: ‘Ol 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO tim 

















Here’s wishing you a 





Merry Christmas 9 
—from all of 4 
the Page Mills staff gf a 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 20) 


serious, as it offers entirely different 
blems. 

From the standpoint, however, of 
the distributor who sells largely to 
the smaller bakers, their position is 
of deep concern to him. During the 
war the volume of sales of this class 
of bakers increased materially at the 
expense of chain stores, super mar- 
kets and other similar organizations. 

This trend has now been changed, 
and the independent baker is again 

‘onted with serious large-scale 
:petition. Therefore, every possible 
assistance is needed by this class of 
bakers from its suppliers of flour. 
way in which this help can be 
nded is through distributors 
hing closely the financial posi- 
jon of all the bakers to whom they 


y permitting bakers to buy more 

than they can use within a rea- 

ble time, by extending credits 

ich automatically place bakers in 

precarious position, and by other- 

isc placing them in a vulnerable 

situation, distributors are hurting 

their trade as well as themselves. 

All such problems should be watched 
closely. 


Watch Contracts Carefully 
) 


At no time in the history of the 
flour business, even during World 
Wars I and II, have conditions in 
the flour milling and distributing 
business been as uncertain as they 
are now. There is no question about 
the demand for flour, and normally 
the supply would be adequate. How- 
ever, the world-wide food situation 
is so serious, together with the gov- 
ernment’s effort to meet this crisis, 
that normal conditions of operation 
are utterly impossible. 

Consequently, it is extremely im- 
portant that wholesale flour distribu: 
tors watch their contracts and inven- 
tories very closely. This applies both 
to orders from mills, and sales to 
customers. While it seems probable 
now that the demand for grain and 
flour will remain strong for some 
time to come, nevertheless the pic- 
ture could change overnight. Further- 
more, some unpredicted action by the 
government could easily exert a pro- 
found effect upon prices. In any 
event, the safest course for distribu- 
tors to pursue is to stay close to 
Shore, both in respect to purchases 
and sales. 


New Competition 
) 


While wholesale grocers and other 
flour jobbers are accustomed to meet- 
ing chain store, super-market and 
Co-operative competition,, neverthe- 
less they are now confronted with 
Still another form of sales activity. 
It is the cooperative that is estab- 
lished by a trade union, appealing to 
its members for support on the 
grounds that it will help overcome 
Present high costs of food and other 
products, 

In some communities efforts have 
already been made to meet this new 
Competition, and one of the most ef- 
fective means discovered is through 
the promotion of well known brands 
of all types of foods. This is under- 
standable, since there is less sales re- 
Sistance to foods of this type, and 
far greater consumer appeal. 

In discussing this problem with re- 
tail grocers, flour distributors should 
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stress the advantage of pushing the 
merchandise with the greatest sales 
appeal. This in itself will not over- 
come price competition, but it will go 
far toward doing so. It seems to be 
one of the best competitive means 
available to distributors at this time. 


Productive Advertising 
° 


Despite the very tight food situa- 
tion, there is still great need for 
flour distributors explaining to their 
customers and the consumers of their 
products the exact facts regarding 


i 


Yrtul nusste 


this emergency. Advertising, of 
course, is the most effective means 
of doing this, but to secure the great- 
est benefits from it the style used 
must be studied carefully. 

Recent surveys of food advertising 
have indicated that the editorial style 
of copy, wherein real facts are told 
in an interesting manner, is favored 
by many consumers. Now, more than 
ever before, housewives aré con- 
cerned with facts, rather than glam- 
our, about the foods they buy. That 
applies particularly to such basic com- 
modities as flour. 

Consequently, wholesale flour dis- 
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tributors, in discussing merchandis- 
ing plans with their distributors, 
should remember these facts, and 
plan their advertising accordingly. It 
will be a long time before consumers 
cease being interested in fundamen- 
tals about the foods they buy, and 
merchandising plans should be made 
accordingly. 


Fair Competition 
ce) 
Fair competition has been the basis 


upon which most American business 
has been established. That must re- 


FOR 78 YEARS 


FOR QUALITY -- 


FLOUR 


FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 
CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 





CEREALS 
FARINA 
DARK WHEAT 

CEREAL 


FEEDS 
FOR 
FOR 
FOR 
FOR 


POULTRY 
HOGS 
CATTLE 
SHEEP 


Decide now — 


FLOUR —~ FEEDS 


To generation after generation 


FOR PROFITS -- IN 


ed 7 ee 


... the name VICTOR has 
meant THE BEST in Flour — Feeds — Cereals. With this 
never-varying VICTOR quality . . . has been aggressive 
VICTOR merchandising and eye-catching packaging .. . 
and VICTOR consistent advertising. There is a complete 
line of VICTOR Products . . 
ments and, therefore, lower inventory investment and bal- 


anced inventory. That is why VICTOR is a GREAT NAME 


. which means mixed-car ship- 


in Flour—Feeds—Cereals . . . to housewives ... to dealers. 


- to get more facts about VICTOR 
— CEREALS and VICTOR prices. 


NEBRASKA 































































































of 
ish 
Jon ta nd 
Write, wire or phone our It's the 35 years 
nearest representative or 1 an 
contact us direct. ur § 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


— SINCE 1877 — 


Simple as 1-2-3 


1. The famous baking quality of 
SNOBUDDY flour. 


2. Planned Merchandising 
to Help You. 





3. Means Better 
Distributor Profits. 


TRY SNOBUDDY 
The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
























































— Our Seventieth Anniversary — 
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main the case if the workers of this 
country are to retain their positions 
and enjoy the advantages to which 
they are accustomed. These facts 
should be brought to the attention 
of union leaders in every community 
in which efforts are being made to 
establish union cooperatives with 
the announced purpose of selling food 
to union members at wholesale 
prices. 

In the first :place, employees of re- 
tail establishments represent a very 
large percentage of the workers of 
this country. If labor unions, through 
attempting to put their employers 
out of business, don’t see that they 
will be doing a great dis-service to 
this class of workers, then that fact 
should be brought home to them. 

Naturally there can be no objection 
to a union starting a cooperative 
store if it so desires, providing that 
it operates on a fair competitive basis. 
If, on the other hand, it expects to 
be tax-free and enjoy other special 
privileges, then that is unfair compe- 
tition, to which the employees of re- 
tail establishments should rightfully 
object. Wherever possible flour dis- 
tributors should bring these facts to 
the attention. of the employees of 
their customers. 


There Is No End 


It seems to us that for years one 
of the major complaints we have 
heard from independent business men 
was that they were bound hand and 
foot by government regulations. Cer- 
tainly we heard no weeping when the 
Blue Eagle died like a dead chicken. 
Likewise we don’t recall seeing any 


mourning, except among the bright ° 


young boys of Washington, when OPA 
became a thing of the past. 


We recently heard, however, that 
now the National Association of 
Wholesalers has been advised by its 
counsel that wholesalers can’t sur- 
vive without government aid in reg- 
ulating competition. That, of course, 
simply starts the cycle over again. 
Wholesalers must realize that they 
cannot have competition regulated 
without being regulated themselves. 

It is well and: good to try to get 
ahead of a competitor or a form of 
competition by free and fair compe- 
titive methods, but to attempt the 
same thing by government regulation 
is simply asking for disaster. We are 
quite certain that wholesale flour dis- 
tributors had sufficient experience 
with government edicts under the 
NRA and OPA to avoid this latest 
suggestion. 


Distribution Returns 


(@) : 
As all of us know, during the war 
all effort was placed upon manufac- 
turing and production. Where possible 
workers were taken from the dis- 
tributing and service industries for 
employment in production. As a re- 
sult, selling and service work was re- 
duced to a minimum. This has been 
clearly shown in figures released by 
the Department of Commerce, divid- 
ing the nation’s income between 
manufacturing, distribution and other 
functions. 

This situation is, of course, grad- 
ually righting itself. Statistics now 
indicate that the distribution and 
service functions are accounting for 
an increasing portion of the national 
income. This is proper and inevitable, 
but it also means that selling and 
distribution costs will be relatively 
higher than they were during the 
war. 
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FIELD SEEDS 








FAMILY PATENTS bi 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











DIXIE LILY | 


A flour without an equal anywher 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR ©0. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Ten. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
PFISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








STANDARD MILLING: 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








it 
KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILI 5 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


—— 





—_— 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








DCANUOTUVIY Itty 


FLOURS 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 
SOFT WHEAT 


CRITIC FEEDS % 
SCHULTZ, BAUIAN | & 7 


ILLINO 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 








The only danger in this lies in their 
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EASY 
ACCURATE — 
ECONOMICAL 


FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 








Specia! Markets Division 


WINTHROP -STEARNS Inc. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


® The businesses formerly conducted by Winthrop 





= 


Themical Company, Inc. and Frederick Stearns & 
Company are now owned by Winthrop-Stearns Inc. 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


oe 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








DAKOTA MILLING CO. 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
BakErRS PATENT — CLEARS 
544 Midland Bank Bidg. 























Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 




















MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
. CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 








El Reno, Okla. 
== 
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being permitted to get out of hand. 
Prices and wages are already at a 
dangerously high level. The greatest 
contribution that distribution can 
give to the nation at this time is to 
perform its functions efficiently and 
eeonomically. 


A Cooperative Trend 

oO 

Announcement has been made that 
within the next few months the first 
“E. A. Filene Co-op” will be opened 
in Arlington, Va., a suburb of Wash- 
ington. This will be the result of the 
plans made by. the late Edward A. 
Filene when he founded and endowed 
the Consumer Distribution Corp. 
Plans call for the opening of other 
similar cooperatives as soon as facili- 
ties permit. 

This may seem of little interest 
in itself to wholesale grocers and 
flour jobbers, but the situation goes 
much deeper. Labor organizations are 
also establishing cooperatives. Other 
groups are doing likewise. Many of 
them will undoubtedly handle flour. 
The only way this competition can be 
met is for independent wholesale dis- 
tributors to cooperate so effectively 
with their retail distributors that 
they may serve consumers as effi- 
ciently and economically as do the 
cooperatives. 

This will call for the most intelli- 
gent operation of every phase of the 
distributor’s business. Warehouse and 
sales costs must be watched careful- 
ly. Accounting systems should be in- 
stalled which will show the costs of 
every operating phase of the distrib- 
utor’s business. In this way the coop- 
erative competition can be met, but 
otherwise the situation will be sad 
for the independents. 


Watch Credits Closely 
i 


Recently we have seen several cred- 
it reports from authoritative sources 
indicating that this situation is not 
quite as favorable as it was some 
months ago. The situation is by no 
means alarming, but certainly it is 
one which should be watched close- 
ly by all flour distributors. 


As has been pointed out by a num- 
ber of leaders in the industry, for the 
last several years credit has been vir- 
tually no problem so far as flour dis- 
tributors were concerned. Prior to the 
war it was a most serious one. When 
facts were being established to sub- 
stantiate OPA mark-ups, it became 
very evident that flour jobbers knew 
comparatively little about their cred- 
it losses. 


Perhaps if they kept a more care- 
ful record of them they would watch 
this situation more closely. Certainly 
they need to in the future. We believe 
that both the baking and the family 
flour business will remain good for a 
long time to come, but there will be 
exceptions in both fields. Distributors 
need to watch every one of their ac- 
counts to know in advance which 
these exceptions are going to be, and 
act accordingly. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF CF LIFE—— 


EXPORTS TO PORTUGAL 


TORONTO — Canada exported to 
Portugal, during 1946, goods to the 
amount of $2,662,394 according to a 
review in a foreign trade publication. 
Rolled oats and oatmeal accounted 
for $80,624; wheat flour $173,803; 
prepared cereal food $125,010 and 
macaroni and spaghetti $522,918. 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 








WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + 











Chickasha Milling Co. MON SRAIN MERCHANTS 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ Chicago Great beng -y Elevator 
Manufacturers of High-Grade Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 

















Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


ate. . NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA SPOKANE > WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLANE D | 





GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 














GROWN 
MILLS 


PORALAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


— 





os 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING os PORTLAND 4, OREGON 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 

















FINGER re DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 















































CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP LCo. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, {OWA - NEW YORK 
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Export Office - TORONTO, CANADA , 
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“Gooch’s Best” 
SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








BIPP 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








— 


[he Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western” 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
q ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








. - - 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 








CARGILL 


aii a 











Evans Millin 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


Co. 


WHITE OORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
eeeets 














Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 














QUALITY 








(Continued from page 12) 


which will be distributed through 
bakers’ regular source of supply. 

4. Local newspaper advertising 
tie-in. They will carry copy for col- 
umn headings under which bakery 
products can be featured. These will 
be available in several sizes for use 
by local bakers and grocers. News- 
paper “thought starters” will also be 
provided for use by subscribers in 
their local newspaper campaigns, by 
which they can cash in on the BIPP 
national magazine campaign. 

5. Radio “thought starters.” These 
are suggestions for radio announce- 
ments to tie in with the national 
radio advertising theme for use by 
bakers who use radio advertising. 

6. Life merchandising pieces. This 
is a Life cover broadside which will 
contain illustrations and descriptions 
of the BIPP merchandising pieces 
available and the story on their ef- 
fective use to enable subscribers to 
cash in on BIPP locally. 


Merchandising Timetable 


The timetable for BIPP merchan- 
dising during 1948 is as follows: 

No. 1 Promotion—January, Febru- 
ary, 1948—During these two months 
complete kits of sample merchandis- 
ing materials will be distributed to 
subscribers. Kits will contain order 
blanks with prices, and subscribers 
will order additional materials they 
desire for their own use. All ship- 
ments will be made C.O.D., F.O.B. 
Chicago, Ill. In this way, waste of 
materials is eliminated and marked 
economies effected, BIPP officials 
said. 

No. 2 Promotion — June, 1948 — 
Plans are being considered to pro- 
vide the industry on a local level 
with all possible assistance in in- 
creasing the effectivness of bakery 
foods merchandising. One way of ac- 
complishing this is to stage regional 
meetings from coast to coast, con- 
ducted by representatives of the 
BIPP staff, public relations counsel 
and the advertising agency, who will 
demonstrate how each subscriber can 
“cash in” on BIPP locally. 

No. 3 Promotion—Fall of 1948, 
“Bakery Foods: Fair’—This event is 
planned as a ‘nationwide program 
with anticipated participation by all 
branches of the baking industry, in 
addition to grocers, restaurants and 
other outlets for bakery foods. Re- 
tailers and dealers will have special 
merchandising pieces featuring the 
Fair. 

It is further planned to feature 
the Bakery Foods Fair in BIPP na- 
tional consumer and trade paper ad- 
vertising, plus aggressively support- 
ing it by national and local pub- 
licity. 

Consumer Education 


“Advertising and merchandising, 
while powerful in their own right, 
cannot do the whole job alone,” the 
announcement said. “All leading food 
and associated manufacturers count 
heavily on consumer education to 
back up their advertising and mer- 
chandising efforts. 

“Thus, consumer education, through 
the AIB, will play an important 
role in the BIPP. One of the major 
objectives in BIPP consumer educa- 
tion is to increase public appreci- 
ation of the important place bakery 
foods occupy not only in the Ameri- 
can diet, but in the American scheme 
of living as well. The present BIPP 


(Continued on page 62) 





STRATEGIC 


she 


LOCATION 





A cME~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Céuntry-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. * KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Many state legislative and regula- 
tory developments of direct and in- 
direct concern to the milling and re- 
lated industries may be expected dur- 
ing 1948, according to a survey of 
currently available indices. 

During January regular state leg- 
islative sessions will convene in Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia, while a recessed 
session of the 1947 Missouri legisla- 
ture will reconvene. The regular 1948 
session of the Louisiana legislature 
will convene in May. 

Although this schedule may appear 
to indicate an “‘off-year,” as com- 
pared to the heavy biennial state leg- 
islative sessions in the odd-numbered 
years, special sessions are expected 
to be called in many other states and 
in virtually all states interim com- 
mittees and special study groups will 
be at work on major issues. Also, 
many controversial proposals already 
are slated for submission to the vot- 
ers at next fall’s election, with more 
certain to be added. There also wiil 
be important rulings from _ state 
courts and administrative agencies. 

Bills requiring vitamin enrichment 
of white bread and flour may be in- 
troduced in some states during 1948. 
Such measures were enacted dur- 
ing 1947 in two states—Kansas and 
Oklahoma—bringing to 21 the num- 
ber of states which have enacted 
such laws. 

Measures relating to the packaging 
of flour also may appear in some state 
legislative sessions in 1948. 

A virtually certain boost in the 
level of state taxes in the years im- 
mediately ahead is indicated, although 
the trend will be slowed during 1948 
because fewer law mills will meet 
and due to an effort to keep things 





Flour Brands Awarded 
ke Certificates tk 


BOSTON—The brand names of 
two flour companies in the Boston 
area were among 80 brand names 
which received certificates of public 
service from Brand Names Founda- 
tion, Inc., in recognition of the 50 
or more years they have served 
American consumers, at a dinner held 
at the Statler Hotel here recently. 
Sponsored by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and the Advertising 
Club of Boston, in cooperation with 
the Brand Names Foundation, the 
dinner was attended by more than 
400 business, industrial and advertis- 
ing leaders of the Boston area. 

Brand names of the two flour com- 
panies receiving certificates were: 
King Arthur flour, first produced in 
1896 by the Sands, Taylor & Wood 
Co., Boston, and Reliable flour, first 
produced in 1897 by the Reliable 
Flour Co., Inc., Boston. 

Edward S. Rogers, chairman of the 
beard, Sterling Drug, Inc., and chair- 
man of the board, Brand Names 
Foundation, Ine., alternating with 
Henry E. Abt, president of the foun- 
dation, presented the certificates to 
Donald P. Sands, Jr., of the Sands, 
Taylor & Woed Co., and Norman S. 
Dillingham, president of the Reliable 
Flour Co. 
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12 State Legislatures to Meet in ’48 
with Special Sessions Probable 


quiet in the important election year. 
As an example of the long range out- 
look, however, state taxes of various 
types were increased during the past 
year by at least 26 states and pro- 
posals for new or higher levies flood- 
ed virtually all of the 47 state legis- 
latures which convened in regular or 
special session. 

Adoption of general sales taxes 
during the past year in Connecticut, 
Maryland, Rhode Island and Tennes- 
see brought to 27 the number of 
states with such levies. A special ses- 
sion of the Maryland legislature re- 
cently raised the exemption level of 
that state’s new sales and use tax 
from 9¢ to 14¢, with sales tax modi- 
fication proposals due to be acted 
upon by 1948 legislatures in Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island, and possi- 
bly in Tennessee in 1949. In none of 
the new sales tax states is outright 
repeal in prospect, however. 

Such opposition as has developed 
in the new sales tax states, stem- 
ming largely from the fact that the 
yields of the new levies are running 
far in excess of original expectations, 
does not indicate a reversal of the 
current trend in the states toward 
this form of taxation. Despite the 
controversy which customarily fol- 
lows sales tax enactment, and the 
fact that Oregon voters overwhelm- 
ingly rejected a sales tax proposal 
at a special election in October, there 
are many factors pointing to the 
probability that the list of sales tax 
states will be expanded. Several 
states are now confronted with the 
prospect of future adoption of either 
a general sales tax or a combination 
of selected sales levies and other rev- 
enue-raising measures. Higher rates 
in some existing sales taxes also may 
follow pressure for more state reve- 
nue, and tightened sales tax adminis- 
tration to curb evasion is probable. 

Pressure is building up for exten- 
sion of the trend toward increased 
gasoline taxes, with such measures 
enacted during 1947 in eight states— 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Maine, Maryland, Nevada, Rhode 
Island and Vermont—passed but ve- 
toed in Michigan, and unsuccessfully 
proposed in at least 25 other states. 
Truck taxes and other types of high- 
way user levies also were upped in 
a number of states during the past 
year, with increased taxes to finance 
expanded highway construction cur- 
rently under consideration in several 
states. 

A growing factor in the highway 
financing picture is the trend against 
diversion of automotive tax revenues 
to nonhighway purposes, a practice 
which in past years has removed 
huge sums from highway construc- 
tion and is still being continued in a 
number of states. Ohio recently 
adopted a state constitutional amend- 
ment outlawing highway fund diver- 
sion, thus becoming the 20th state 
te take such action. Similar amend- 
ments are scheduled for submission 
te the voters of Massachusetts and 
Tennessee at the 1948 general elee- 
tion, with the possibility that the is- 
sue may be put on the ballots of 
other states, 


Inceme Taxes Proposed 
Besides general sales taxes and ge- 
lective excise levies on such pred- 
ucts as gasoline, alcoholic beverages, 


cigarettes and soft drinks, new tax 
proposals in many states will include 
income taxes. Increased levies against 
personal or corporate income, in some 
instances both, were adopted during 
the past year by Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, _ Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and Vermont. Oklahoma was 
the only state to reduce its income 
tax, although cuts previously effec- 
tive were continued in California and 
New York. The New York income tax 
will go up in 1948, however, to sup- 
port a new soldier bonus program. 
Oregon income taxes also will be 
upped, as a result of sales tax re- 
jection. 

Proposals for enactment of state 
community property tax laws, which 
have attracted widespread interest 
among business men as well as indi- 
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vidual taxpayers, continue to be ad- 
vanced in various states not now 
among those where married couples 
are permitted to halve their income 
in filing federal income tax returns 
and thus obtain lower rates. Indica- 
tions are, however, that further ac. 
tion by state legislatures in this direc. 
tion will be deferred at least until] 
it becomes apparent whether Con- 
gress will extend to all states the 
federal income tax advantages now 
enjoyed by residents of the commun- 
ity property states. Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Oregon and Nebraska en- 
acted community property legislation 
in 1947, but the Pennsylvania meas- 
ure was recently invalidated by the 
Pennsylvania supreme court. Rather 
than run the risk of the legal con- 
fusion threatened by a change in 
basic state property laws merely to 
obtain federal tax equity, other states 
probably will adopt a “wait-and-sce” 
attitude. 

A battle over fair trade laws, au- 
thorizing minimum resale price con- 


tracts between manufacturers and 
retailers, is looming and may break 





22 Kansas Grain Companies, Mills 
Increasing Their Storage Capacity 


HUTCHINSON — Kansas 1948 
wheat crop may not be equal to the 
preceding one, but the state will en- 
ter next harvest with millions of bush- 
els of additional storage space. One 
Hutchinson firm now has under con- 
struction concrete bins with approxi- 
mately 5 million bushels total capac- 
ity for 22 mills or elevator operators. 
Many other smaller contractors also 
have numerous country elevator jobs. 

The current trend is toward larger 
elevators, says C. H. Chalmers of 
Chalmers & Borton, Hutchinson, who 
have completed or have under con- 
tract grain bins with a capacity of 
nearly 12 million bushels since the 
1947 harvest. These contracts are 
scattered in Kansas, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Utah, Idaho and Mis- 
souri with only one job in each of the 
last three named states. 





J. R. Mulroy 


VICE PRESIDENT — J. R. Mulroy, 
manager of the newly built plant of 
Russgell-Miller Milling Co., Alten, IIL, 
recently was named a vice president 
of the company. The hard wheat unit 
of the ultra-modern mill was placed 
in operation late last month. 


A few years back, Mr. Chalmers 
pointed out, a 100,000-bu. elevator 
was considered large. Of the 22 be- 
ing built today in Kansas only six 
have capacity of 100,000 bu. or less. 
The largest Kansas project is a 1 
million bushel addition for the Farm- 
ers Cooperative Commission Co. at 
Hutchinson. 


Total capacity to be added by new 
construction started since harvest, by 
states was listed by Mr. Chalmers as 
follows: 

Car ity 


Kansas 22 4,970,000 
Colorado 9 1,065,000 
Oklahoma . aoM 4 2,450,000 
ED Kp debs ved ee» aace 4 700,000 
Megs Sew eqQe dae 1 1,000,000 
Suites re pedsx eis 1 1,200,000 

Ce eee reseccccoce 1 400,000 


Individual Kansas projects were 
listed as follows: 


Location and company Capacity 
Asherville—Asherville Grain Co. .. 150,000 
Brewster—Coffey Grain Co. 200,000 
Burdett—Farmers Grain Co-op. .. 
Caldwell—Farmers Co-op. Grain 





Co. 

Coffeyville—Consumers Co-op. ... 200,000 
Colby—W. E. Cooper, Inc. ...... 500,000 
Corwin—Farmers Co-op. Business 

Assn. 
Delphos—Delphos Co-op. ........ 200,000 
Friend—George E. Gano ........ 360,000 
Garden City—Co-op. Equity 

pS pr ree 
Great Bend—Farmers Grain & 

Supply 
Hays—Farmers Co-op. .........-. 200,000 
Hickok—Ulysses Co-op. Oil & 

Supply 
Hoisington—Barrett Grain Co. .. 10 0 
Hutchinson—Farmers Co-op. Com- 

mission Co. 
Lewis—Lewis Co-op. 
Mile Post 29—Ulysses Co-op. Oil 

Be BD On Noninst cb de vccce 10 0 
Pratt—Pratt Equity Exchange ... 15 0 
Spearville—Farmers Co-op. 
Stafford—Independent Co-op. .... 10( 0 
Sublette—McOoy Grain Co. ...... 250, /00 
Wichita—Kansas Milling Co 


Three large elevators are included 
in the out of state jobs now being 
handled—a 1 million-bushel plant ‘01 
the Dannen Mills, Inc., St, Josep, 
Mo.; a 2 million-bushel elevator at 
Enid, Okla., for the Union Equity Ex- 
change, and a 1,200,000-bu. eleva- 
ter at Ogden, Utah, for the Farmers 
Grain Cooperative, 

Numerous other country elevator 
jobs are under way with other con- 
tractors. The Farmers Union Coop- 
erative Assn. at Udall, Kansas, has 4 
16,000-bu. house under construction 
In northwestern Iowa new elevators 
are going in at Craig and Fairfax. 
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tin some states during 1948. There 
been indications of the organiza- 
tion of a campaign to weaken or re- 
these laws, which now are on 
the statute books of all states except 
Missouri, Texas and Vermont, with 
fair trade advocates making it plain 
they will fight to retain them. 


Struggle Seen in 1949 


The main struggle over fair trade 
laws and other state legislation af- 
fecting retail distribution and pricing 
probably will not come on a wide 
scale, however, until 1949, when more 
regular sessions will convene and the 
availability of more merchandise may 
Jead to greater merchandising compe- 
tition. 

A similar situation may be expected 
with respect to chain store tax pro- 
posals, which stem from the demands 
of independent merchants for protec- 
tion from chain store competition 
rather than as a revenue source. 
Such proposals were advanced but re- 
jectcd in a number of states during 
the past year. 

Although the controversy over tax- 
ation of cooperatives will continue 
in the states as well as at Washing- 
ton, little action on this subject ap- 
pears probable in state capitals dur- 
ing 1948 when, with elections coming 
up, there will be much sentiment to 
sidestep controversial issues. Unsuc- 
cessful efforts to eliminate tax ex- 
emption privileges enjoyed by co- 
operatives in competition with priv- 
ate business were made during the 
past year in several states, including 
Kansas, Maryland, North Carolina 
and Wisconsin. Ohio’s legislature, 
however, enacted a bill requiring 
farm cooperatives and other non- 
profit organizations to pay the same 
franchise taxes as profit corporations. 

Efforts to curb further state line 
trade barriers blocking the maximum 
development of highway transporta- 
tion will be continued in state legis- 
lative sessions. In the past year lib- 
eralized motor vehicle size and weight 
regulations were enacted by at least 
18 states, while motor vehicle tax 
reciprocity laws were enacted or ex- 
tended by a number of other states. 

Actions of labor unions themselves 
will have much to do with determin- 
ing whether or not there will be an 
extension of the trend of the past 
year which saw stringent regulations 
imposed on unions in many states. 
If the labor situation is reasonably 
quiet, there will be a tendency in 
State capitals to keep it that way 
during the important election year. If 
public opinion is aroused by a wave 
of strikes, however, a new batch of 
restrictive state laws may be antici- 
pated. 

Continued Litigation Seen 


Meanwhile, there will be continued 
litigation over the so-called “anti- 
labor” bills enacted by the states 
during 1947, including measures 
aimed at the closed shop and other 
forms of compulsory union member- 
ship which were approved by_ the 
legislatures of 14 states after having 
been adopted previously by two other 
States, 

Efforts to provide new and 
Strengthened conciliation and media- 
tion machinery may be expected in 
the states as a result of the expanded 
Tole contemplated for them in this 
respect by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Only a comparatively few states now 
have such machinery functioning ef- 
fectively despite the fact that some 

States now authorize a state offi- 
cial or agency to engage in labor con- 
Ciliation or mediation activities. 

Laws providing for lower unem- 

Ployment compensation tax contri- 








butions by employers were enacted! 
during the past year by at least 15 
states. This trend, accompanied by 
liberalization of benefits, is expected! 
to continue further if employment re-. 
mains at a high level. Lax administra-- 
tion and broadening of benefits may 
force tax increases in some states,, 
however. 

There will be increasing pressure: 
for the establishment of so-called. 
“cash sickness” insurance programs, 
designed to compensate workers for 
loss of wages while absent from em- 
ployment through nonoccupational ill- 
ness or disability. Such programs are 
now effective only in California and 
Rhode Island. There are no current 
indications, however that proposals 
for compulsory health insurance pro- 
grams providing prepaid medical care, 
supported either wholly or partially 
by employer contributions, will get 
far in the states in the early future. 

In a trend progressing steadily in 
recent years and expected to con- 
tinue, at least 25 states in 1947 lib- 
eralized workmen’s compensation 
laws in various respects, such as in- 
creased benefit rates, enactment of 
new occupational disease laws, and 


establishment of second injury funds. 


Wage-Hour Laws 

Bills proposing state wage-hour 
laws modeled after the federal fair 
labor standards act will continue to 
make their perennial appearance in 
state legislatures, but there is no cur- 
rent indication of-the probable enact- 
ment of any such measures. No state 


has yet enacted a replica of the fed-. 


eral wage-hour law. However, at least 
four— Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York and Rhode Island—now di- 
rectly or indirectly extend minimum 
wage order coverage to men as well 
as women and minors. Minimum wage 
levels under such orders are continu- 
ing to trend upward in a number 
of states. 

Proposals designed to prohibit ra- 
cial and religious discrimination in 
employment also will reappear as. 
issues in state legislatures. Although 
rejected during 1947 by at least 15. 
other states, such a measure was en- 
acted by Connecticut, bringing to 
four the number of states which now 
have such laws with stringent provi- 
sions for enforcement. Similar laws 
were enacted by New York and New 
Jersey in 1945, and in Massachusetts. 
in 1946. Indiana and Wisconsin have 
anti-discrimination statutes without 
stringent penalty provisions. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS OLMSTED & FOLEY 


MINNEAPOLIS — George C. Hel- 
lickson, formerly business editor of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, has joined 
the staff of Olmsted & Foley, adver- 
tising and public relations firm, as 
associate director of public relations. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Sprin 


Spring 
Spring 


Sprin 


Spring 


Sprin 


Spring 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 


Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 
Duru 


Spring family 


gs family 
top patent 
high gluten 
g short 
standard 


g straight 


first clear 


family 
short 


winter 
winter 


winter straight 


winter first clear 


white 
dark 
bulk 


flour, 
flour, 
m, gran., 


Spring high gluten 


Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 


Hard 
Hard 
Hard 


Hard 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Duru 


Fami 


Bluestem 


Bake 


Pastry 


family 
short 


winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter family 


winter short patent 


winter straight 


winter standard 


standard 
first clear 
winter short patent 
winter standard 


standard 
first clear 


winter first clear .. 


white 
bulk 


flour, 
m, gran., 


ly patent 


ry grades 








Chicago 
$...@8.75 
7.40@7.75 
7.25 @7.75 
6.45 @6.75 


7.70@7.95 
6.65@7.00 
000 @ ..; 
7.35@7.75 
7.20@7.55 
6. oe om 96 


7.40@7.70 
7.32@7.42 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 


-@9.50 $ 
..@7 -85 SOY RE 
---@8.14 ...@... 
--»@7.30 -+@... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


Mpls. Kans. — St. Louis Buffalo 
$8.30@8.40 $...@. $...@ ... $8.75@8.85 
eee SS aes re Pre 
7.75@7.85 ...@.... ava us 8.35 @8.45 
7.60@7.70 ...@... oaeees eee dee 
7.40@7.50 ...@.. Fe 7.90@7.95 
no Sees --@.. 6.70@6.75 
6.60@6.80 ...@... CMP Se ee ree 
«+-@... 7.30@8.40 Ye oe ree sri 
~--@... 6.90@7.10 snQ eve +e oe 
--@... 6.85@7.00 A 7.40@7.45 
~--@... 6,00@6.10 --@. 6.75 @6.80 
--@... T75@7.85 --@. 7.25@7.30 
yaeeiees i a's kA ae 
. ae 6.65@6.75 eo 7.10@7.20 
A A ey ieee --@. 6.20@6.25 
7.00@7.10 ay AT art oss «+» @8.05 
6.00@6.10 ...@... .-@. «+» @6.05 
--@6.80 ea ee ove MrCaks «++ @7.35 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$8.50@8.65 $...@... $...@8.20 $...@... 
8.25@8.35 8.10@8.40 @7.90 o0@.. 
8.190@8.20 8.00@8.25 b's iece oo te 
7.90@8.00 7.85@8.05 - @7.50 oP xe 
6.60@7.00 6.70@7.05 - @6.60 <@ .. 
re, wet shel ces -@7.90 ae oe 
7.60@7.75 7.70@7.90 ...@... es yl 
7.30@7.60 7.55@7.75 @7.20 --@.. 
ee Saws ee @6.30 a. eth 
cs oem covlae @8.50 Swe 
ea Was > Cov case - @8.40 --@.. 
«+-@... 17.35@7.90 _—— +-@.. 
6.25@6.75 ...@... T we 
ecaecnse ~ vee cee ‘Scio +-@.. 
7.80@7.95 ...@... 7.60@7.80 ove @e- 
Spaeke ose inee -@7.57 ‘Os> 
Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Spring top patent] .. $...@8.80 $...@9.35 
Spring second patent{ @8.30 ~-@8.85 
Spring first clear] @7.20 ...@... 
Spring exports§ ..... tk | aa Ae 
Ontario soft winterst 6.75@9. 00 sa @ acs 
Ontario exports§ .... -O4.20 ...@... 


tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas reed St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $71.00@74.50 $....@70.00 $....@.... $....@.... er OF 
Hard winter bran .. --@ >, Sere 67.00 @67 eee SOS Tapes 
Soft winter bran TTr. sere oe woos Eas Cb ae ox ee sa -+++@72.00 
Standard midds.* 75.50 @77.00 -- @73.50 rr) eee eee, Dir oneal 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 75.50@79.00 -»@74.50 74.50@75.00 cows cee ison 81. 00 
ROG GOS i ivicccvece «++» @80.00 --@76.00 oe ne -aese wo jeerean = ht mes 
p Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $75.00@75.75 $77.00@78.00 -- @80.00 .. @75.00 Sern ite 
Hard winter bran .. ....@....- Tee, ae osen ony WE. + on 
Soft winter bran .. ....@.... -@. 2ecae twee oo cece 0.006 bese 
Standard midds.* 78.00@78.75 83. 00@83. 50 «++ +@84.00 «+++ @80.00 ar, ity 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 79.00@79.75 eres ~ .+++@82.00 Cee Se 
ROG GOS .ccccccsvss 79.00 @80.00 87. soose. 00 . ‘) @91. 00 Tre) ons, ties 6OD 6 6ke 
Spring bran ‘Sart Middlings 
eT Ss 45.25 $....@48.25 $....@50.25 
qWinnipeg ......... . @39.25 P *, @40.25 ree. eer 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Dec. 6, 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Fort 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 


India: 


Kansas 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


New 


st. J 


St. Louis 


Worth 


napolis 
City 


Orleans 


oseph 





Philadelphia 
Sioux City 


and corresponding date of a year ago: 





c—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -——Oats—,, -—-Rye——._ -- Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
é 4,502 1,603 738 897 443 1,035 97 72 34 4 
° 1,009 18 we ee “' a nF a 8.9 
- 11,346 7,438 480 2,387 2,500 4,102 126 789 824 2,098 
° 6,454 8,025 245 362 124 an — 515 224 
‘ 2,725 961 4,540 3.893 2 550 1,642 316 405 840 723 
, 3,954 3,345 204 10 2,145 386 202 5 2,110 2,309 
r 9,154 5,170 267 166 432 165 ee 1 6 14 
° 3,791 1,854 ee -s a0 os e ee ay 
- 12,237 6,495 es os + i. “4 ‘ 5 122 
F 1,958 1,834 1,211 1,289 94 224 94 122 ee + 
- 30,813 9,054 406 1,301 458 296 147 55 186 434 
‘ ee 0 20 369 219 155 e8 5,139 4,601 
1,324 1,130 503 343 5,351 954 2,611 668 12,049 9,052 
1,571 429 61 792 41 119 de oy a6 1 
. 1,308 150 6 2 8 316 1 1 ee cs 
P 6,479 5,398 621 1,222 953 145 409 68 346 482 
Ny ee ee 426 559 31 5 +a ‘ 40 ds 
° 3,013 814 28 363 60 728 7 15 19 ee 
‘ 38 17 221 208 582 36 1 2 12 309 
. 4,159 1,211 282 737 796 739 5 58 24 
e 4,470 2,427 725 1,511 602 438 oe 2 14 
‘ 6,768 2,959 1 29 30 6 1 
° 506 311 362 oe 137 
d 285 ne i. - 
- 117,864 60,888 10,974 16,974 17,294 11,639 4,020 2,203 22,323 20,467 





(Continued from page 14) 


to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
853,071 sacks, compared with 3,875,- 
607 sacks, in the previous week and 
4,099,531 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,749,727 and three years 
ago 3,511,032. Flour production in- 
creased 12,000 sacks in the Southwest 
over a week ago and 6,000 in the 
Central and Southeast while produc- 
tion decreased 15,000 sacks in the 
Northwest, 22,000 in Buffalo and 3,- 
000 in the North Pacific coast. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec, 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, 


in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 

Mi polis - Chicag -——Kansas City 

Dec. May Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May July 

Be codeewesestouce 303 289% 305 295% 261 253% 292 285% 252% 
OD: wtiviewne ss oe ne bow 305 292 310 298% 263 255% 295 287% 254% 
OD bicneeweueeses 309% 295% 312 301% 266% 258% 299 290% 257% 
> errr ery as 309% 294% 312 299% 263% 256 299% 289% 255% 
BD ncevevecvensins a 292% 310 298 262 254 296% 287% 254% 
BS cecescnepes bes 306% 291% 308% 296% 262 253% 296 287 254% 

7-BARLEY— -—OORN— - RYE ATS 

Chi Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Dec. coil Dec. May Dec. May Dec May Dec. May Dec. May 

8°. "tae 255 249% 398% 386 278 277 123% 114% 119% 109% 
oS 1s oe 257% 252 401 387% 275 276% 125 115% 119% 109% 
10 .. 199 264% 255% 406% 389 277 277 126% 116% 121% 111% 
11 .. 199 259% 252% 408 388 276% 275% 124% 115% 120% 110% 
12... 199 257% 250% 405 385 273% 272% +%122% 4115 117% 109% 
13... 199 257% 251% 405 384% 272 271 123% 115% 119% 110% 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Ray R. Winters, vice president Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and John W. Bowell of the feed 
department were visitors in the of- 
fices of the Chinski Trading Corp., 
New York. 

* 


Dorwin Cox, general manager Nap- 
panee (Ind.) Milling Co., Inc., called 
on the New York flour trade during 
his stay in that city. 

a 


L. A. Cabrera, agent in Havana for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., was in- 
troduced on the New York Produce 
Exchange floor by Harry K. Moore, 
the mill’s local manager. 

te 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, had 
a busy time giving a lecture before a 
home economics class of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, appearing 
as a guest lecturer at a special train- 
ing session for home economics in 
business students at Purdue Univer- 
sity, speaking over the university 
radio station WBAA, and discussing 
“The Wheat Situation” at a confer- 
ence of the Association of Women 
Broadcasters at Chicago—all in three 
evenings, Dec. 10-13. 

© 

R. S. Dickinson, president of Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., called 
on officials of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, Dec. 11. Otto 
A. Knauss, general manager of the 
Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill, was there Dec. 9, and CG. C. 
Kelly, president and general man- 
ager of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, Dec. 8. 

% 

Leonard B. Weislow, sales manager 
for Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, will be married to Miss Martha 
Durham Dec. 21. 


Evans J. Thomas, manager at Chi- 
cago, durum division North Dakota 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, was 
a visiting miller in New York for sev- 
eral days. 

* 


John Bailey, National Biscuit Co., 
New York, in charge of all flour mill- 
ing operations and mills of the com- 
pany, was in Toledo at the local Na- 
tional Milling branch of the National 
Biscuit Co. Dec. 11-12. He was for- 
merly manager of the Toledo milling 
property. 

* 

John M. Bour, Menne!l Milling Co., 
Toledo, and Mrs. Bour, on a visit to 
New York, repeats the celebrated 
song about being strong for Toledo, 
where the girls are the fairest and 
the men the squarest of any old town 
that he knows. 

nw 


S. S. Stanchfield, sales manager 
for the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent a week calling 
on the trade in Wisconsin with Henry 
Klepper, Milwaukee. 

s 


The New York offices of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., were recent hosts to sev- 
eral of the Minneapolis personnel. 
These included Howard W. Files, vice 


president; J. Irl Beatty, vice presi- 
dent and controller; Harvey J. Pat- 
terson, division vice president, flour 
milling division, and H. Reynolds Gal- 
braith, staff member, grocery prod- 
ucts. 

6 


Hill Clark, treasurer of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, and Mrs. 
Clark were called to Topeka, Kansas, 
by the death, Dec. 11, of Mrs. Clark’s 
father, R. Keesling, a state bank ex- 
aminer. 

= 


T. L. Daniels, president of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Great Northern Rail- 
road Dec. 12, to complete the unex- 
pired term of the late Shreve M. 
Archer, who died Nov. 10. The term 
will end May 12, 1949.. 


T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City re- 
tired miller, had as his guest recently 
his son, Stanton Thatcher, Amarillo, 
Texas, former head of the General 
Grain Co., subsidiary of General Mills, 
Inc. 

& 


Despite bad weather and danger- 
ous road conditions, W. D. Minter, 
sales manager for B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, covered the Pitts- 
burgh territory on schedule, visiting 
the trade with J. T. Sherry, Pittsburgh 
flour broker, the entire week of 
Dec. 8. 

= 


M. ‘Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of Continental Baking Co., New 
York, was in Kansas City this week in 
connection with the drive to raise 
funds for the American overseas aid 
and the United Nations appeal for 
children, of which he is national 


chairman. Local chairmen will be ap- 
pointed in all cities with 20,000 or 
more population. 


Elmo Sleight, director of sales, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, is on a trade trip through Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. He was ac- 
companied by the company’s repre- 
sentative, Fred Skelton, New Orleans. 


e 
E. B. Loyd, sales manager, Henkel 
Flour Mills, Detroit, visited the 


Pittsburgh trade area the week of 
Dec. 8 with E. M. Peek, Pittsburgh 
flour broker. 

* 


W. H. Hagenmeyer, sales manager, 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich., 
called on Cleveland connections the 
Week of Dec. 8. 

* 


Wallace Moody, president and 
treasurer, Moody & Thomas Milling 
Co., Shelby, Ohio, was in Cleveland 
the week of Dec. 8. 


Clyde Truesdell, manager of the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, office of the B. 
C. Christopher Grain Co., was elect- 
ed president of the Hutchinson Ki- 
wanis Club the week of Dec. 8. 


T. T. Zimmerman, sales manager, 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., returned last week from a 
month’s trip through the southeast- 
ern states, calling on the jobbing 
trade. 

te 


Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the flour milling 
and cereals committee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 























“1 just got sick and tired of those same old uniforms!” 


and Harry Zinsmaster, president of 
the Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, 
was named head of the committee on 
baking by Paul G. Hoffman, president 
of the Studebaker Corp. and CED 
chairman. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. H. McBRIDE NAMED 
BETTENDORF MANAGER 


BETTENDORF, IOWA—Milton H. 
McBride has assumed the position of 
general manager of the Bettendorf 
Co., maker of bakery equipment. 

Before taking the position with the 
Bettendorf firm, Mr. McBride was 
with the Chicago Metal Hose Corp. 
He is a graduate mechanical cngi- 
neer from Cornell University, and 
also has served in production man- 
agement and engineering positions 
with the Brewster Aeronautical Corp., 
the Dictograph Products Corp., Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co., the 
Franklin Baker Co., and the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. 

W. E. Bettendorf, president of the 
company, termed the change one of 
the final steps for the reconversion 
of the plant from war uses. Negotia- 
tions were completed a few months 
ago for reacquisition of the Beiten- 
dorf plant, used by the Navy during 
the war. 


DEATHS 


Charles C. Massie, 75, president of 
Northrup King & Co., Minneapolis, 
since 1914, died Dec. 13 at his home. 
He had been ill nearly two years. 
Emigrating to this country, Mr. 
Massie began working for the prede- 
cessor company, Northrup, Braslan & 
Goodwin Co., in 1892. He was prom- 
inent in the American Seed Trade 
Assn. and was one of five men from 
the group who conferred with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture on seed 
supplies during the first World War. 
He was on the board of directors of 
the Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Massie is survived 
by his widow, Else, two daughters 
and four grandchildren, among wom 
is James B. Massie, now secretary of 
Northrup King & Co. 

















Walter John Burns, 92, for many 
years associated with the grain 1nd 
flour concern of Balfour Guthric & 
Co., died at his home in Portland, 
Ore., following a year’s illness. He 
joined Williamson & Co., London. at 
21, and was sent to Balfour Guthrie 
in San Francisco. In 1921 he opened 
a Portland office of the firm, remain- 
ing as head of the office until 1°22, 
when he moved to San Francisco to 
become the second president of Bal- 
four Guthrie & Co., Ltd., where he 
remained until his retirement in 1528. 
He was a native of Brechin, Scotlad. 


Frank H. Tennan, for the past 26 
years foreign representative of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, died Dec. 10 at Miami Beach, 
Fla. Funeral services were held Dec. 
15 at Minneapolis. 
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Distillers’ Grain Controls 
May Spread to Other Uses 


WASHINGTON—The distilling in- 
dustry wrangle more than ever 
threatens to drag the entire grain 
and grain processing industry under 
government control. An allocation 
control measure over grains has been 
introduced by Sen. Harley Kilgore 
(D., W. Va.) and co-sponsored by 
Sen. George Aiken (R. Vt.) which 
would effect complete allocation con- 
trol over all grains and cut off bev- 
erage distillation at once, until the 
President could certify that use of 
grain in production of beverage al- 
cohol could be safely permitted. 

U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
officials oppose total shutdown of the 
distilling industry and believe that 
grain used in this production is not 
a total loss, inasmuch as valuable 
by-products are recovered. 

The Kilgore-Aiken bill, however, 
has made headway with the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
but is meeting opposition from grain, 


feec and milling industries. 


Little hope is held for any volun- 
tary agreement among the beverage 
distillers regarding the government 
proposal to allocate the industry 2.5 
million bushels of grain monthly. 

Allocation of this amount of grain 
would be made on a composite for- 
mula, which is arrived at through an 
averaging of the percentage of grain 
used by the individual companies for 
the period from Dec. 1, 1946, through 
March 31, 1947, and the percentage 
of grain used during the five highest 
days of mashing since Jan. 1, 1945. 

Attorneys familiar with the indus- 
try say that this formula creates all 
of the inequities of previous alloca- 


tion procedures and is just as vulner- 
able to legal attack. 


Concensus is that the voluntary 
program will not be acceptable to the 
industry and will be rejected at the 
session to be held here Dec. 16. 

Opinion varies regarding industry 
operations after the voluntary shut- 
down expires. Some think that the 
distillers might resume operations at 
an extremely high level immediately 
following the holiday, but after a 
month’s operation at that level, it is 
agreed that they probably would 
taper off production. It is doubted 
that banking sponsors of this indus- 
try will tolerate heavy production 
on the basis of current high costs of 
raw materials for products that may 


‘not be sold for four years at market 


prices which are difficult, if not im- 
possible, to forecast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROY SCHABERG NAMED TO 
BEAR-STEWART SALES SPOT 


CHICAGO—Roy Schaberg has been 
appointed eastern sales manager for 
the Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago. He 
will make his headquarters in New 
York City, and will supervise the ter- 
ritory consisting of the New England 
states, part of New York state, in- 
cluding New York City and adjacent 
metropolitan area. 

Mr. Schaberg was formerly with 
the Associated Bakers, Inc., as ex- 
ecutive director. Prior to that he 
was with the eastern division, yeast, 
malt and corn products department, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., as assistant 
divisional manager. 











Need of Merchandising Stressed 
at Meeting of Michigan Bakers 


MARQUETTE, MICH. — Impor- 
tance of “color” and “eye appeal” in 
the merchandising of bakery prod- 
ucts, plus the need for more skilled 
and thoroughly trained help in the 
industry to produce only the best of 
bakery products, was stressed by 
A. J. Vander Voort, head of the bak- 
ing department, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, and technical editor of The 
American Baker, Minneapolis, in his 
talk to more than 50 bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen attending the fifth dis- 
trict meeting of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., at Hotel Northland here 
recently. 

The program also included a show- 
ing of the motion picture, “Your Life 
Work,” produced for the University 
of Iowa by Vocational Guidance 
Films, Inc., and distributed by Carl 
F. Mahnke Productions of Des 
Moines. The sound film is intended 
for showing among school boys and 
girls about to graduate and inter- 
ested in getting into the business 
World. It takes the watcher through 
the various important phases in the 
baking industry, from production in 
both large and small shops to the 
actual sale of the goods. 

_ In a discussion following the show- 
ing of the picture brought to the 
meeting by Fred Laufenburg, state 
Secretary, Milwaukee, bakers voiced 
their approval of the Wisconsin as- 
SOciation’s plans to have a similar 


film produced at the University of 
Wisconsin, also for the purpose of 
showing to various schools through- 
out the state, as well as to other in- 
terested groups. 





Control Bill 





(Continued from page ¥) 


during the OPA regime and the Cape- 
hart bill would definitely bring that 
commodity under its coverage. If 
the southern Democratic bloc op- 
poses its passage it might appear 
smart politics for the Republicans to 
offer this measure at this time, and 
if enacted placing the responsibility 
for enforcement on the administra- 
tion or the stigma of defeat on the 
Democratic opponents of price con- 
trol. 

The Capehart measure is simplicity 
itself. Its purpose as stated by its 
sponsor is to maintain prosperity, 
promote full employment and kill 
inflation, requiring the cooperation 
of the farmer, wage earner, business 
man and consumer. 

Price control would be effected un- 
der a broad general provision as fol- 
lows: 

“The maximum price at which any 
commodity, new or used, may be sold, 
bartered or exchanged, shall be the 
prevailing price of the seller of such 
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commodity at the close of his busi- 
ness day Dec. 13, 1947. No used motor 
vehicle may be sold at a price in 
excess of the sale price of the new 
item of like make or character, re- 
gardless of the date of manufacture. 
The prevailing price for any commod- 
ity listed upon any trading exchange 
shall be the closing price of such 
commodity on such exchange on Dec. 
13, 1947.” 

Enforcement would be placed 
squarely on the doorstep of the at- 
torney general. 

“The provisions of this act shall 
terminate on May 1, 1948, or upon 
date prior thereto fixed by executive 
order of the President,” the bill states. 


Some GOP Support Seen 


Sen. Capehart stated that his bill 
had not received the blessing of the 
Republican leadership, but from con- 
versations with other influential Re- 
publican leaders it appears that the 
Capehart bill may receive support 
from his own party. The Capehart 
bill has been referred to the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
under the chairmanship of Charles 
W. Tobey (R., N.H.), who has taken 
a liberal view of the legislative needs 
to halt inflation. 

While the Capehart bill has not re- 
ceived the support of the Republican 
leadership either in the Senate or 
House, it is significant to know that 
none of the top leadership offered any 
objection to the introduction of the 
measure. 

Outside political circles the bill is 
seen as tossing the responsibility back 
on the administration if it should 
be enacted. 

This is seen as smart political ma- 
neuvering. The problem of how to 
handle inflation has become a politi- 
cal football, with each side kicking 
the ball back across the field waiting 
a scoring opportunity. There is strong 
support for price control in both 
parties as a political expedient. The 
dangers of price control—the difficul- 
ties of enforcement and the threat of 
black markets—are clearly seen even 
by price control advocates, but the 
political appeal of price control can- 
not be ignored. 


Cooling Off Period 


Sen. Capehart sees in his measure 
a companion ‘piece of legislation to 
accompany the interim aid bill. The 
senator calls his bill the “Price Mora- 
torium Act of 1947.” He sees in the 
measure a halting ground which will 
check further price advances and 
provide a cooling off period which 
may be all that is necessary while 
Congress studies the entire problem. 
To use the senator’s words in regard 
to the measure: “If merely says this: 
Let us stop right where we are while 
a permanent long range program can 
be enacted and given time to op- 
erate.” 

The Capehart bill makes no at- 
tempt to bring wages under price 
control, revealing the senator’s feel- 
ing that labor will recognize the need 
of a temporary status quo to bring 
order out of the economic chaos. 

The senator told The Northwestern 
Miller he believes that in most in- 
stances the price basis which his bill 
recognizes is in most cases satisfac- 
tory and will not require the machin- 
ery of adjustment which was a regu- 
lar part of the OPA. Lacking the 
discouragement of tight OPA ceilings, 
his measure, the senator claims, will 
not act to discourage production as 
would be probable under a rollback 
and would not invoke ration controls 
at the consumer level. 

Sen. Capehart also sees his pro- 





PRINCESS’ CAKE — Shown above 
is the towering royal wedding cake 
cut by Princess Elizabeth with her 
bridegroom’s sword at her wedding 
reception, Buckingham Palace, Lon- 
don, in November. The cake was de- 
signed, made and decorated by F. E. 
Schur, chief confectioner of McVitie 
& Price, Edinburgh and London, as- 
sisted by Miss Irene Podd, Hull, and 
James Govan, Edinburgh. The cake 
had four tiers, was 9 ft. high and 
weighed about 500 Ib. Its silver base 
was 40 in. in diameter. All sugar- 
work was done separately and fitted 
to the cake. The ingredients were 
sent by the Girl Guides of Australia, 
and the baking of the cake took 8 
to 10 hours. One of 12 elaborate cakes 
presented to the couple, the work in- 
cludes plaques, bearings and crests 
depiciting episodes in the life of the 
Princess and the Duke of Edinburgh. 
“Confectionery and Baking Craft,” a 
London publication, reproduced all 12 
cakes in color as a supplement to its 
December issue. 





posal as a necessary preliminary to 
the enactment of the long range 
European Recovery Program which 
he believes cannot be undertaken un- 
less the U.S. has a firm price base 
from which to make calculations. 


Rollback Proposed 


While the Republican side of the 
Congress acted to initiate price con- 
trol legislation, the administration 
sent forward a proposal which repre- 
sented little change from that of- 
fered on behalf of the administration 
by Lewis B. Schwellenbach, secretary 
of labor, last week in which he pro- 
posed a rollback of prices to the June 
11-18, 1947, level. In addition it pro- 
posed wage controls in the price con- 
trol areas affected. (See page 37 of 
this issue.) ' 

The Capehart measure has politi- 
cal attraction in that it does not in- 
volve wage controls, does not include 
rollbacks but does offer the adminis- 
tration the inflationary check which 
it requested. Consumers who favor 
price control and labor groups are 
propitiated, while, according to its 
sponsor, the price base used is equit- 
able to most sellers and producers. 






































































































































































































































MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Flour business was slow in 
this section during, the past week, although 
liberal bookings to the Production and 
Marketing Administration and _ scattered 
sales to the army and for export ac- 
counted for a sales percentage which was 
more than twice that of the previous week. 
Domestic markets were dull, but flour prices 
advanced a dime or more a sack. 

Most domestic flour buyers continued to 
show little concern over dwindling stocks 
on hand and were interested in booking 
only small amounts to keep those sup- 
plies from running out. The trade re- 
fused to book ahead, even though many 
bakers, have only a 30-day supply, or less, 
remaihing. They feel current flour prices 
are much, too high, especially when com- 
pared with some of the lower-priced flours 
still being delivered against old contracts. 

Bakers are contending with a bread de- 
mand which has been reported to be 20% 
lower than at this time last year, and 
they are willing to gamble on a lower 
market after the first of the year when 
wheat is expected to move in greater 
volume. 

Demand for family flour in all sections 
of the country is light. Some millers re- 
port thaf inquiry by the family trade has 
increased for the cheaper grades of flour, 
caused by the fact that many housewives 
are now seeking thriftier food buys. This 
situation is not true in all sections, but 
most millers do admit that price has 
much to do with the demand at present. 
If the family trade is not turning notice- 
ably to the cheaper grades, it certainly 
is looking for the lowest price tags on 
the regular grades. 

Unfilled orders on mill books are dimin- 
ishing rapidly, the amount of shipping di- 
rections having been heavy during this 
month. Requests for prompt shipment of 
small fill-in lots and price-date-of-ship- 
ment orders manage to keep mill running 
time at from 30 to 60 days in the South- 
west. 

Sales last week improved over the pre- 
vious week, largely reflecting the heavy 
PMA bookings. Sales were 65% of ca- 
pacity among winter wheat mills, more 
than half of those being for government 
account or for private export. The figure 
compares with 25% the previous week and 
197% a year ago. 

Export sales, outside of the business done 
with PMA and the army, were mainly con- 
fined to bookinks by several South Ameri- 
can republics and the Portuguese East 
Indies. The Portuguese bought approximate- 
ly 20,000 sacks Dec. 10, the flour being 
of 72% extraction, 10% protein and .50% 
ash. Further purchases were made later in 
the week. In addition, Dec. 13, Mexico 
was seeking 143,000 sacks of 72% extrac- 
tion flour for January shipment. The 
amount was believed to cover part of an 
uncompleted December quota and all of the 
January allocation. 

Clears continued in scarce supply, not 
because of an overwhelming demand, but 
because offerings are limited. Quotations 
are about 10¢ higher. 

Baking flours were quoted about 10@ 
20¢ higher this week, compared with the 
previous. Family flours were unchanged to 
20¢ higher. 

Quotations Dec. 13, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.90@7.10, standard patent $6.85@7, 
straight $6.80@6.95; established brands of 
family flour $7.30@8.40, family patents $7.10 
@7.30; first clears $6@6.10, second clears 
$5.85@5.95, 1% ash clears and higher $5.40 
@5.70; soft wheat short patent $7.75@7.85, 
straight $6.65@6.75, cake flour $8.15@8.40. 

One mill reports domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 4 quiet, 12 slow, 2 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 60% 
compared with 57% a week ago and 20% 
a year ago. A number of mills reported 
bookings to the government. Domestic sales 
were divided 70% to the bakers and 
30% to the family class of buyers. Opera- 
tions averaged 89% compared with 78% 
a week ago and 85% a year ago. Prices 
closed 10@20¢ higher. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons Dec. 13: 
earlots, family short patent $6.60@8.05, 
standard patent $6.45@7.85; carlots, bakery 
unenriched short patent $6.99@7.09, stand- 
ard patent $6.94@7.04, straight grade $6.89 
@6.99. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Omaha: Flour sales continued to lag here 
last week as buyers won out in another 
week of holding off operations. Millers ex- 
pect a buyers’ rush right after the first 
of the year. Contracts and commitments 
will be due at that time and millers pre- 
dict a considerable booking at that time. 

Inquiry during the past week was at an 
all-time low. The government buying pro- 
gram was completely out of the picture 
here, but millers kept their eyes and ears 
on government activity in Chicago. Export 
business was between dull and fair with 
only one mill engaged in such production. 

Mills operated from 5% to 6 days dur- 
ing the week. Wheat supplies were plenti- 
ful and also hard to sell, according to 
some millers. 

Prices jumped 





about 30¢. Quotations, 


wholesale, carlots, Omaha, Dec. 13: south- 
west patents $7.10, family flour $8.30, bakery 
patent $7.45, first clears $6.90@7.15. 


Denver: The flour market showed con- 
siderable strength last week. Demand is 
currently good and supplies are ample for 
needs. Chief buying is coming from do- 
mestic quarters, although some export buy- 
ing is being done at this time. Quotations 
Dec. 13: bakers $7.20, family $7.50. 


Wichita: With shipping directions rang- 
ing from poor to fair, Wichita mills operat- 
ed only five days last week. Domestic 
sales were very light, averaged about 25% 
of capacity and were confined to small, 
scattered lots, except for one major mill 
where sales reached 200%. No export busi- 
ness was reported. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Dec. 13, 100-lb. cottons, carlots: fam- 
ily flour $7.60, bakers short patent $6.95. 
These prices reflect an increase of 10¢ over 
those prevailing one week ago. 


Hutchinson: Flour business expanded 
somewhat last week, with more buyers en- 
tering the market. Except for PMA book- 
ings, new contracts were small to medium 
size, mostly for early shipment. Mills 
were crowded to meet the flood of shipping 
directions, but the outlook for this week 
was for a decline unless more spot ship- 
ment orders are placed. Prices were up 
about 25¢ sack. 


Salina: Domestic flour business was very 
quiet the past week, but PMA was in the 
market and liberal bookings were made 
to that agency. Prices are about 10¢ sack 
higher, Shipping directions are in very 
good volume. 


Texas: Domestic business last week was 
probably the smallest this year. Bakers, 
jobbers and family buyers all complain 
of decreased demand, and all are holding 
down purchases in order to have as light 
inventories as possible at the end of the 
year for tax reasons.. Some mills took on 
some of the PMA business, but including 
that, the over-all average of sales prob- 
ably did not amount to over 30 or 40% 
of capacity, of which domestic business 
alone may not have been over 10% and 
at unattractive prices. Operations continue 
about 80% of capacity. Prices are about 
unchanged. Quotations Dec. 13, 100’s: fam- 
ily flour, extra high patent $7.80@8, high 
patent $7.55@7.75; standard bakers, plain 
$7.20@7.30; clears, plain $6.40@6.50, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Statistics showing that spring 
wheat flour sales last week had represent- 
ed 105.3% of capacity came as somewhat 
of a surprise to a good many mills, since 
most of the business booked had been in 
small, scattered amounts. The figure com- 
pared with 89.2% the previous week and 
76% a year ago. 

Round-lot bookings were few, with most 
bakers limiting contracts to moderate re- 
placement amounts to keep inventories about 
steady. Such small-lot takings, however, 
were apparently numerous enough to ac- 
count for the sizable total. 

Some family flour~ business developed, 
especially early in the week before prices 
got back on the upward trend, but most 
mills said the volume was nothing big. 
Wholesalers prefer to proceed cautiously 
in booking family flour at current high 
levels and point out also that it requires 
heavy funds to finance large amounts. 

Little or none of the heavy PMA flour 
purchases were placed in spring wheat 
mills, the bulk of the business falling in 
cheaper wheat areas of the Southwest, 
with some on the Pacific Coast. 

Spring wheat mills find their export 
bids out of line for most claimant nations, 
with the result that not much of the 
foreign business is coming in this direction. 

Shipping directions on old spring wheat 
flour contracts were no better than fair. 
They have been dragging in some spots 
for several weeks and all mills expect 
them to slacken from now until after the 
holidays and inventory time. The reported 
practice of some mills, offering price con- 
cessions of 10¢ sack for quick shipment 
directions apparently has not spread beyond 
local limits and it did not become general 
with all mills. It was indicated, however, 
that a nibble for a round lot of flour for 
nearby shipment might draw out some 
price shading on the part of some mills. 

Quotations Dec. 15, f.o.b. mills, in cot- 
tons: standard patent $7.40@7.60, short 
patent $7.60@7.70, high gluten $7.75@7.85, 
established brands of family flour, enriched 
$8.30@8.40, first clears $6.60@6.80, second 
clears $6.256@6.40, whole wheat $7.10@7.20. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week was very slow. 
Bakers are said to be buying only for 
immediate needs. Demand for family flour 
was also light. Shipping directions were 
satisfactory. Export trade was at a stand- 


still. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Another very quiet week was 
experienced by flour distributors here. Bak- 
ers continue to hold off, feeling that prices 
may bréak after government wheat pro- 
curement policies are determined by Con- 
gress. Current sales are of the fill-in type, 
consisting of one and two cars only, and 
these are not very numerous. Shipping 
directions are fair. Family flour showed 
considerable improvement last week, and a 
good amount was placed on the books. De- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


liveries were fair. Quotations Dec. 13: spring 
top patent $7.40@7.85, standard patent $7.25 
@7.75, first clear $6.45@6.75; family flour 
$8.75; hard winter short patent $7.21 @7.30, 
95% patent $7.11@7.20, first clear $6.56@ 
6.77; soft winter short patent $7.75@8.50, 
oe.” patent $6.85@8.25, first clear $6.50 


Toledo: Things are pretty quiet, and 
are expected to remain so until after the 
turn of the year. It is thought that farm- 
ers may be free sellers after the first 
of the year, and inasmuch as the export 
requirements and allocations are provided 
through March there may be some easing 
off in the price of wheat and that may 
encourage some activity. The suspension 
of buying has lasted so long on account 
of high prices and erratic markets that a 
substantial backlog of potential buying 
should have been built up. Many mills 
would probably welcome an opportunity 
to increase their depleted bookings. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red soft wheat 
Dec. 13, 33¢ rate points to New York, was 
$3.05@3.06 with very little wheat coming 
out. 

Cleveland: After last week’s sinking spell 
the wheat market has advanced approxi- 
mately 10¢ bu., equivalent to 25¢ sack on 
flour. Ordinarily, an advance of this extent 
would stimulate flour business, but this has 
not been the case. Buyers of flour, with 
the exception of those who are in immedi- 
ate need, have remained on the sidelines. 
Flour sales have been limited. Mills, how- 
ever, have been very anxious to make sales. 
There has been some business consum- 


mated on high gluten when the differen-. 


tial between short spring wheat patent 
was reduced to 30¢ sack, caused by the 
breaking of premiums on high protein 
wheat. Buyers of high gluten flour madé 
some purchases for immediate shipment. 
Most mills are very anxious for shipping 
instructions and are able to make prompt 
shipments, 

Flour jobbers are complaining that with- 
drawals have slowed up, especially on soft 
wheat flour. Business, in general, is not 
very good. The credit situation is the 
most serious proposition that flour jobbers 
are compelled to combat and it is not 
likely that there will be any change in 
this respect for a long time. 

There is ample family flour on all grocers’ 
shelves to supply the demand between now 
and the first of the year. It is quite possible 
that with present high prices of eggs and 
butter the housewife will again buy her 
sweet goods from the baker whenever she 
is in need. 

Quotations Dec. 13: spring family $8.20, 
high gluten $7.90, standard patent $7.50, 
first clear $6.60; hard winter family $7.90, 
standard patent $7.20, first clear $6.30; soft 
winter family $8.50, short patent $8.40, 
straight $7.10, first clear $6.50. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: While the trade waits for lower 
flour prices, wheat prices advance. Dis- 
satisfaction over the lack of a basis on 
which to formulate a definite buying policy 
is heard everywhere. Buyers are still con- 
fused by reports emanating from Washing- 
ton about exports, proposals to buy the 
entire wheat crop of the country, ration- 
ing and many other possible developments. 
As a result, the majority of buyers stay 
close to shore and most of the contracts 
are for nearby needs. The retail trade 
expects the Christmas season to be the 


best since the war and there is every indica- . 


tion that when the New Year blossoms 
forth inventories will be down to bedrock 
because of the inroads of production and 
the usual seasonal practice of keeping 
them down as the old year comes to an 
end. Export business is off. 

Quotations Dec. 13, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring, 
family $8.75@8.85, high gluten $8.35@8.45, 
standard $7.90@7.95, first clear $6.70@ 
6.75; hard winter standard $7.40@7.45, first 
clear $6.75@6.80, soft winter short patent 
$7.25@7.30, straight $7.10@7.20, first clear 
$6.20@6.25. 


New York: Scattered bookings of springs 
formed practically all of the local flour 
business for the week. Jobbers and a few 
small bakers purchased cautiously, but the 
bulk of the buyers, including the large 
chain bakers, backed away from new com- 
mitments. “Shipping directions were also 
slow, and seemed to reflect the heavy ship- 
ments in November when mills were be- 
hind in their deliveries. The decreased 
consumption of baked goods was also a con- 
tributing factor as well as the custom of 
keeping inventories moderate at this time 
of year. In view of the bad snows that 
have during the past several Januaries 
tied up Buffalo freight yards, mill repre- 
sentatives urged their trade not to permit 
stocks at any time during the winter 
to drop low. Pressure from all mills for 
directions was apparent. 

After several weeks of. slowness, cake 
grades showed a minor pickup and eastern 
grades, which have been practically out 
of the market, were quoted sparingly. 
Southwestern clears were also more abund- 
ant, but were priced at practically the 
same levels as springs. 

Prices, generally, were 20@30¢ over the 
preceding week. 

Quotations Dec. 13: spring family flour 
$9.05, high glutens $8.05@8.35, standard 
patents $7.70@7.95, clears $6.65@7; south- 
western short patents $7.35@7.75, standard 
patents $7.20@7.55, clears $6.55@6.96; high 
ratio cake flours $8.10@8.85, soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania $7.30@7.80. 

Philadelphia: Bakers in this area are 
continuing to show a preference for sideline 
positions to watch developments. This means 
that flour trading is on a restricted basis, 
with very few transactions reported. Those 
coming to light are principally small-lot 
purchases, reflecting the same hand-to- 
mouth method of operating which has been 
very much in evidence during recent 
months, 


December 16, 1947 


One of the causes of uneasiness among 
the trade is the erratic performance of 
prices, which are now holding 20¢ lower 
to 25¢ higher than a week ago. The ex. 
treme sensitivity of wheat futures to both 
buying and selling operations is something 
which hardly generates confidence among 
flour buyers. 

Most of the latter still hold to the 
opinion that prevailing quotations are en. 
tirely too high, hence their reluctance to 
place orders. Each downturn of the market 
seems to foster additional opinions that it 
is only the beginning of a lower trend 
which will permit buying later at attrac. 
tive prices, but has the concurrent effect 


of leaving bakers in a position of having 


missed an opportunity to buy below cur- 
rent levels when subsequent rallies develop, 

Part of the delay in enhancing stocks 
now is attributable to the normal desire 
not to have great quantities on hand 
through the year-end. And it is noticeable 
that the majority of bakeries are meeting 
production requirements with flour pur. 
chased a few weeks back, when prices were 
depressed by a wave of selling pressure in 
grain futures. 

Regarding -the outlook -for a price reces- 
sion, there are many who believe this will 
occur after the first of the year when rain, 
which farmers held off the marke: for 
income tax purposes, commences to move to- 
ward mills, “ 

The re-entry of Production and Market- 
ing .Administfation into the buying field 
after a comparatively lengthy period of 
inactivity was carefully weighed by the 
trade for its implications. The government 
agency was reported to have acquired 
over 2 million sacks in a two-day pcriod, 
with every indication it planned further 
purchases. The real surprise of th: de- 
velopment,- however, was the maintenance 
of the old PMA price, because it had been 
generally expected that a reduction would 
be instituted. 

Also watched was the lack of CC‘: op- 
erations in the wheat picture, something 
ascribed to an indication that agency had 
sufficient grain to cover its requireiments 
through January. 


Domestic consumers are manifestin: less 
interest in soft wheat flours than any 
other type as housewives’ resistance to 
high price continues to be evident in 


shrinking retail volume on sweet goods. 

Washington developments, includins the 
senatorial proposal that wheat exports be 
curbed to cushion prices, were closely fol- 
lowed on the news wires. Limitation of 
the shipments abroad, it was pointed out, 
would relieve anxiety over the sma!iness 
of the carryover. 

Quotations Dec. 13: spring family $8.50 
@8.65, high gluten $8.25@8.35, short pat- 
ent $8.10@8.20, standard $7.90@8, first clear 
$6.60@7; hard winter short $7.607.75, 
standard $7.30@7.60; soft winter standard 
$6.25 @6.75. 


Boston: Flour prices bounced around 
rather aimlessly in the Boston market last 
week with most mills following the (luctu- 
ations of wheat as speedily as possible. 

Springs moved in a range extending 
as much as 50¢ before closing 5@10¢ up for 
the week. Hard winters slumped about 35¢ 


and then recovered all but 5¢ of the de- 
cline. Soft wheat flour is approximately 5 
@15¢ lower. 

Buying continued very slow with most 


of the trading being limited to smal! /ill-in 
lots. Sentiment among the buyers is that 
prices should decline in the near future, 
with many looking for an active selling 
movement from the farms no later than 
January, 1948. The sellers’ reaction to the 
above opinion is that the pent-up demand 
will be of such proportions that offerings 
will be readily absorbed. 

Quotations Dec. 13: spring short patents 


$8@8.25, standards $7.85@8.05, high «luten 
$8.10@8.40, first clears $6.70@7.05; hard 
winter short patents $7.70@7.90, standards 
$7.55@7.75, Pacific soft wheat $7.81(08.31; 
eastern soft winter straights $7.35 «7.90, 
high ratio $8.25@8.95, family $9.10. 

Pittsburgh: There is little change in the 
flour situation in this area. Mill representa- 
tives are active and traveling over the 
territory reveals that the majority of bak- 
ers and jobbers continue to show great 
caution in buying essential baking materials. 
It is stated that the majority of bakers 
and jobbers report they are well supplied 
with flour for 60 to 90 days and will not 
make further commitments until the pic- 
ture of government buying and domestic 
inflation talk assumes more definite ines. 
Scattered odd lots for immediate shipment 
continue the usual pattern of flour tring. 
Flour prices advanced the past week, but 
brought no anxiety to either bakers or job- 
bers who now seem to view with a greater 
degree of unconcern the day-to-day ch»nges 
in wheat or flour quotations. 

Any nibbles which come into the market, 


especially if substantial amounts of ‘our 
are indicated, are eagerly followé up 
by mill representatives, and it is ated 
that price concessions are then thrown 
out by several large flour mills to attract 
commitments. Only a calm survey all 
factors entering into flour buying at this 
time is made by prospective flour buyers 


and price cutting or high powered «ales 
talks do not sway the trade into m- 
mitments. The Steel City retail sale: of 
all items at department stores is rep rted 
higher this season than last year at the 
same period, but warnings of both w ole- 
sale and retail credit continue to be str‘ sed 
in newspapers and credit associations re. 
It is stated both retail and wholesale ‘our 


sales are also being scrutinized car‘ ally 
and when payments lag behind usual rate 
of pay periods, caution in further buying 


commitments is advised. Directions continue 
brisk and deliveries satisfactory. 
Quotations Dec. 13, carlots, delivered, 1°W 
cottons: hard winter $7.22@7.38, medium 
patent $7.32@7.42, short patent $7,42@ a 
spring wheat $7.75@7.80, medium p@ en 
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$0@7.90, short patent $7.85@8; first clears 
$7@7.05; high gluten $8.09@8.10; family, 
advertised brands $8.40@8.85; other brands 
$8@8.24; cake and pastry flour $7@8.60. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: A noticeable improvement 
developed in flour sales the early part of 
jast week, but with continued wheat price 
advances, sales tapered off to very small 
proportions. Hard winters were in chief 
demand, with most of the bookings for 
December and 60 days’ delivery being 
made by the baking and jobbing trade. 
Northern springs enjoyed the best busi- 
ness in many weeks with a few bookings 
for 120 days’ delivery, but the bulk of 
the business was for immediate shipment 
and last barge sailings from Minneapolis, 
scheduled for Dec. 15. 

Soft winters of both Pacific Coast and 
midwestern types met a better demand, 
although in somewhat lesser proportions, 
principally from cracker, cake and cookie 
bakers. Shipping directions continue good, 
put deliveries into New Orleans are still 
far under normal, due to the prolonged 
bakery labor strike. Export business was 
dull with only limited quantities being 
worked to European quota countries. Simi- 
lar conditions prevailed in South Ameri- 
can trade where the inavailability of li- 
ecenses still is holding down the volume 
of business. 

Quotations Dec. 13, carlot, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$7.40 @7.50, ~standard $7.25@7.40, first clear 
$6.95@7.10; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $8@8.30, standard $7.85@8, first clear 
$7.5007.65, high gluten $8.30@8.50; soft 
wheat short patent $7.50@7.85, straight 
$7.10 @7.30, first clear $6.60@6.85, high ratio 
cake $6.90@7.15; Pacific Coast cake $8.55@ 
$8.75, pastry $7.65@7.75. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The market was very dull, with 
buyers running down their inventories as 
the end of the year approaches and sellers 
following the wheat market but unable to 
encourage any business, either domestic or 
export, to speak of. The pressure continued 
on high protein grades of wheat and prices 
on the high protein blends continued steady, 
but the soft wheat flours were lower in 
accordance with lower grain prices. Family 
patent $9.50, bluestem $7.85, bakery $8.14, 
pastry $7.30. 

Portland: Flour business very poor last 
week in the Pacific Northwest. PMA of- 
fered some flour business and a few of the 
interior mills took some of it at a reported 
price around $6.50. This business was taken 
to keep the mills in operation. Several 
of them were down, and had been for a 
week or two, and took the business to keep 
going. Coast mills were not interested, 
although their operations are curtailed. 
This is one of the few extremely slack 
periods the mills have had since the start 
of the war. Domestic business is slow and 
there is no eastern business by rail to 
speak of, prices being out of line. 

Quotations Dec. 13: high gluten $8.61, 
all Montana $8.30, fancy hard wheat clears 
$8, bluestem bakers $8.05, cake $8.50, pastry 
$7.60, whole wheat 100% $7.55, graham 
$7.15, cracked wheat $7.15. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills are not working 
at capacity as allocations to countries 
other than U.K. have been pretty well 
filled. It is expected that quotas for the 
next quarter will be released soon, but 
it will probably be the end of the month 
before offers can be made and accepted. 

@ domestic market continues to take 
the usual amounts. Quotations Dec. 13: top 
Patent springs for use in Canada $8.80 bbl., 
Seconds $8.30, bakers $8.20, in 98’s cotton, 
Mixed cars, with 10¢ added for cartage 
Where used. For export to U.K., govern- 
Ment regulation flour $11.85 per 280-lb. 
aenent to end of March, Halifax or St. 

n. 





Biscuit manufacturers having difficulty 
obtaining sufficient winter wheat flour as 
Millers try to meet retail trade require- 
Ments. Quotations Dec. 13: standard grades 
for domestic use $6.75 as high as $9 bbl., 
Secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
export basis $4.20 per 100 lb. packed in 
cottons, f.a.s. Canadian seaboard. 

Farmers are still holding winter wheat 
for feed due to high prices of other feed 
Sains. Quotations Dec, 13: $1.41@1.43 bu., 
shipping points in Ontario, actording to 
freights, 

Winnipeg: There was no indication of 
any new export business in Canadian flour 
last week. However, mille are operating to 
capacity on previous contracts and do- 
Mestic business. The latter remains on a 
G00d scale, and there is no suggestion 
of any accumulation of supplies. Quota- 
tions Dec. 13: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $9.35 cottons, second 
—" $8.85; second patents to bakers 


Vancouver: The local flour trade con- 
tinues to concentrate on domestic business 
since no permits are forthcoming for ex- 
Port accounts outside of the British gov- 
*mmment purchases. Trade here is generally 
tees the seasonal baking rush eas- 

off. 

Hard wheat flour is in fair supply, ade- 
Wate for all immediate needs, and bakery 

and is steady although store sales 
&re still on the light side. Cake and pastry 
continues scarce, especially the brands 
formeriy produced in Ontario, with the re- 
that most of the current offerings 
af made from western wheat. 
ces are unchanged. Cash car quotations 
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on the basis 98’s cottons Dec. 13: first pat- 
ents $9.45; bakers patents $8.75; vitamin 
B $8.75. Cake and pastry flour to the trade 
$10.10 @10.45. ‘ 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour trade remains vir- 
tually il, with prices little changed from 
a week ago. Rye grain values are some- 
what easier, but mills already were quoting 
flour at narrow margins and did not make 
further adjustments. Quotations: pure white 
$7@7.10, medium $6.80@6.90, dark $6@6.10, 
sacked. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, white pat- 
ent $9.10. 


Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is some- 
what less, with supplies in much better 
availability. Trend is firm. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $8.05, dark rye $6.05, me- 
dium $7.80. 


Chicago: There was practically no change 
in rye flour last week. Only scattered small 
sales were reported. Directions were fair. 
White patent rye $7.30@7.60, medium $6.92 
@7.40, dark $5.67@6.80. 


Philadelphia: Relaxed demand for dark 
flour continues to be evident in this mar- 
ket, with only small amounts changing 
hands and such orders spaced well apart. 
The lack of interest is still being attrib- 
uted to the fact that bakers consider .pre- 
vailing prices too high and many are dis- 
inclined to change earlier predictions that 
the market will undergo some downward 
adjustment which will make rye more at- 
tractive from a profit standpoint. Quotation: 
rye white $7.80@7.95. 


New York: Rye flour sales showed spot- 

ty improvement. Pure white patents $7.40 
@7.70. 
* Pittsburgh: Demand for rye flour was 
decidedly larger the past week than for 
some time past. This activity developed 
only on days when price changes took a 
downward turn. Orders are not yet of other 
than modest sizes, but rye flour orders 
in mixed cars and over a wider territory 
were larger during the past week. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: white rye flour 
$7.45@7.65, medium $7.15@7.35, dark $6.25 
@6.45, blended $7.15, rye meal $6.65. 

Cleveland: Demand for rye flour this 
past week was exceedingly dull. Larger 
users of rye flour are supplied until after 
the first of the year and small bakers 
are purchasing from week to week. Quota- 
tions: patent white rye $7.60@7.80, medi- 
um rye $7.45@7.65. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Domestic demand is 
steady, but there is not much export de- 
mand for these products. Quotations: rolled 
oats $4.85 in 80-Ib. cottons; oatmeal in 
98-lb. jutes $5.85, f.0.b. Montreal or To- 
ronto. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is good, and most of the trade in 
the past week was for domestic account. 
Supplies are moderate. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-Ib. sacks $4.85 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.85 on Dec. 15; 20-02. packages 
$3.35 case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Dec. 4, 1947 (000’s omitted): 
> Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 6,006 662 3,822 56,430 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 3,293 we 292 302 
Churchill 110 we es ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 





vators ......+. 121 ee 188 1,956 
Totals ........ 9,530 662 4,302 7,688 
Year ago ..... 18,795 846 7,684 3,301 


Receipts during week ending Dec. 4: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,373 176 «1,516 960 
os 28 


Pacific seaboard. 819 36 
Other terminals* 35 ee 11 170 





Totals ........ 4,226 176 1,555 1,165 
Shipments during week ending Dec. 4: 
Ft. Wm,-Pt. Arthur-— 





Lake ....+++++ 10,927 878 1,358 1,243 
RAM. cocccsoves 11 2 60 7 
Milled or 
processed ... 33 3 93 37 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean .,..++-+, 523 es os se 
BOE co vcvcvcces 57 o” 27 16 
Other terminals* 33 °° 1 35 
Totals ..... ++» 11,580 $83 1,539 1,337 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Dec. 4, 1947; 
Ft. Wm.-Pt, Ar.. 78,250 6,318 27,033 23,715 
Pacific seaboard. 7,983 °° 526 453 
Churchill ....... 2,969 os sc ir 
Other terminals* 309 ve 454 2,138 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Dec. 4, 47: 
Ft. Wm.,-Pt. Ar.. 77,199 6,413 25,780 20,337 
Pacific seaboard. 7,006 "y 803 237 
Churchill ....... 4,976 oe 1 ee 
Other terminals* 267 ee 572 419 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
« 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 


il 








E. IRBER, Agent 
) 


EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH ‘SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








“Diamond D” 2: Mitisiwdertabrtor’ Con 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2144¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with 


v v * 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED—POSITION AS SECOND MILL- 
er in spring or hard wheat mill. Address 
9058, The Northwestern: Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 

WANTED—AFFILIATION WITH GRAIN 
concern. Willing to travel. Veteran, 28. 
College graduate. Practical milling experi- 
ence; flour brokerage background, Details 
on request. Address 9046, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 

















MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE— UPPER MIDWEST HARD 
wheat flour mill. Capacity 250 cwt. flour 
—graham, whole wheat. Can mill durum. 
Capable millers. Will consider leasing. 
Address 9031, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 














MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 

scales, bag closing machines and other 

good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 

















WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





FOR SALE 


21—Horizontal Dry Mixers, from 50 t_ 
5,000 Ib. capacity. 
18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 
j—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 
4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 
1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 
1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 
1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 
2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 
100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 
71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 
2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 


Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details. 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 





: Further narrowing in the 
spread between light and heavy millfeeds 
occurred the past week, with bran and 
standard middlings advancing $3 ton, while 
flour middlings and red dog lost $2. Bran 
was in good demand from nearby territory 
and for quick shipment, while offerings 
were .distinctly light. Mills are losing some 
running time, due to slower shipping di- 
rections on flour and this condition may 
get worse as the holidays approach. Flour 
middlings and red dog are in rather quiet 
demand, although there is no heavy sell- 
ing pressure. Quotations: bran $70, standard 
midds. $73.50, flour midds. $74.50, red dog 
$76 ton. 


Duluth: Demand is very good and prices 
are higher; supplies are low; quotations: 
pure bran $71, standard midds. $73.50, 
flour midds. $74.50, mixed feeds $73. 

Kansas City: The demand for feed, es- 
pecially bran, exceeds the limited number 
of offers stemming from the Southwest. 
Eastern sources are more liberal with offer- 
ings, but nevertheless the bran market rose 
$1 over the week end and was steady at 
$67@67.75, Dec. 15. Shorts were in less de- 
mand and the trend was relatively steady, 
the market being $74.50@75, basis Kansas 
City. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds advanced $1@ 
1.50 and closed as follows: straight cars, 
bran $69.20@70.20; mill run $73@74; shorts 
$76.80@77.80; pool or mixed cars $1 higher. 

Omaha: Millers were able to sell all the 
millfeed they could produce here last week. 
Demand has been very good for many 
weeks. Bran sold at $67.50, shorts $75. 

Denver: The millfeed market is showing 
considerable strength in this area at the 
present time. Demand is currently good and 


supplies are considered ample, although 
somewhat limited. Quotations: bran $69, 
shorts $76. 


Wichita: Demand continues strong, with 
supplies inadequate to meet the demand. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $67.50 
@68, shorts $75. These prices reflect an 
increase of $1.50@2 on bran and $1 on 
shorts over prices in. effect one week ago. 

Hutchinson: Feed continued strong, with 
a heavy demand from all directions. Inter- 
est was especially keen in feed for nearby 
shipment. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $67.50@68, mill run $71@71.50, gray 
shorts $75 @75.50. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with bran 
about $3 ton higher and shorts $2.50 ton 
higher. Supply is about equal to demand. 
quotations. basis Kansas City: $68@68.50, 
gray shorts $75.50@76. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran 
$72, gray shorts $81, burlaps, delivered 
TCP, about unchanged compared to a week 
previous. Demand is sufficient to keep cur- 
rent production cleaned up. 

Chicago: Demand for millfeed is only 
fair, with supplies ample. Bran $74@74.50, 
standard midds. $75.50@77, flour midds. 
$75.50@79, red dog $80. 

Toledo: Millfeed is holding steady and 
demand is sufficient to absorb production 
although prices remain high. Lowest quota- 
tions around $73 for bran, $76 for flour 
midds., sacks, f.o.b. mill, carlots. 

Cleveland: Prices on feed strengthened 
last week to the extent of $2 ton. Demand 
from truckers was éxceedingly brisk, no 
doubt caused by the higher prices asked 
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HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home ofiice in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8: 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








BROKERS 
WANTED 


Active, competitive, southwestern 
mill has some territories avail- 
able for brokerage arrangements 
in Central States; also Western 
Pennsylvania. All inquiries held 
in strictest confidence. Address 
9071, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Building, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri. 














WE HAVE CONTACT WITH EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 


We Need Very Lowest Quotations F.A.S. Gulf or 
Atlantic Port for 80% Wheat Flour in New Jute Bags 


IMMEDIATELY Upon Publication of Allocations 
Please Wire or Telephone 
MR. APPEL, 30 Broad St., New York — Telephone HAnover 2-2089 














for corn. There was also a brisk demand 
for standard middlings. Local mills are not 
operating full time and therefore are un- 
able to supply this demand. Quotations: 
bran $75 ton, standard midds. $80, flour 
midds. $82. 

Buffalo: Output is badly curtailed by 
lack of export flour shipments and the fact 
that domestic buyers are reducing their 
stocks for seasonal inventory purposes. 
Demand for the different grades of mill- 
feeds is well in advance ‘of available 
supplies which are quickly absorbed. The 
market is strong and the trend is firm. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $75@75.75, 
standard midds. $78@78.75, flour midds. 
$79@79.75, red dog $79@80. 

Boston: Millifeed prices are generally 
higher in the Boston market this week. 
The advance was orderly and attributed 
to persistent demand from sources which 
have been more or less dormant for the 
past few months. Spring bran is $3 higher, 
with middlings advancing a like amount. 
Mixed feed recorded an advance of $1.50, 
but red dog eased $2 to $91 after sinking 
to $89 earlier in the week. 

Dealers reported that any attempts to 
book business on a forward shipment basis 
was met with resistance, but buyers were 
attentive to offerings on a prompt ship- 
ment basis. Quotations: spring bran $80, 
middlings $84, mixed feed $82, red dog $91. 

Philadelphia: Milifeed prices here con- 
tinue to reflect a steady undertone, al- 
though this market is at a virtual stand- 
still insofar as buying is concerned. Deal- 
ers point out that at this time of year 
there is a tendency to work off present 
stocks, something which reflects the ab- 
sence of pickup in demand at a _ time 
when colder weather has increased feed 
requirements. Quotations: bran §$77@78, 
standard midds. $83@83.50, red dog $87 
@88. 

Pittsburgh: Many mill representatives re- 
port that mills have cut entirely or great- 
ly curtailed sales of bran and standard 
middlings during the past week. Some mills 
state they will take no commitments be- 
fore January. This limits the sales of flour 
in mixed cars, and as cold weather now 
makes pasturage impossible and feed de- 
mands larger, they say it works hardships 
on both mill representatives and jobbers 
and also retail buyers. Demand for bran 
and standard middlings increased the past 
week, despite the fact that substantial 
price advances also are noted. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, carlots: bran $75.70@79.96, 
standard midds. $79.70@82.96, flour midds. 
$83.96@85.70, red dog $85.96 @87.70. 

New Orleans: A very strong and advanc- 
ing millfeed market brought out numer- 
ous inquiries, and a better than average 
amount of business resulted, principally 
for December shipment. A few sales were 
worked for January-February delivery, with 
feed mixers and jobbers offering the best 
outlet. No inquiries on export millfeed. 
Bran $74.85@76.25, shorts $81.50@82.85. 

Seattle: The market was quiet, with sup- 
plies well cleaned up but buyers were not 
seeking additional millfeed. Mill offal was 
moving steadily on contract, and with 
limited production mills had no reason 
for pressing the market. There was active 
interest for both quick and deferred mid- 
dlings, but few mills were making separa- 
tions and middlings were commanding a 
premium of $7@10 ton over milifeed. Mar- 
ket quiet and steady at $65 ton sacked, 
Seattle-Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run $63@64, middlings $70. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $3 dur- 
ing the past week. Demand continues steady, 
equal to supply, with no millfeed piling up 
and supplies moving out in good shape. 
Plants are working to capacity. Mills are 
booked well into 1948. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run $65, middlings $69, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
$70, middlings $74; California prices: $70.50, 
middlings $74.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco; Los Angeles prices: $70.75, mid- 
dlings $74.75. S 

Toronto-Montreal: Mills are experiencing 
keen demand for millfeeds. Quotations: 
bran $45.25, shorts $48.25, middlings $50.25, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: The Canadian milifeed picture 
has shown little or no change for many 
months. All types continue in excellent 
demand, and while more supplies are being 
fed in western Canada this year than in 
previous seasons due to the 1947 drouth 
in parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, the 
bulk of the production in western mills is 
going to eastern Canada. Despite the large 
production, supplies are insufficient to meet 
the demand. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran $39.25, shorts $40.25; Al- 
berta bran $36.75, shorts $37.75. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
to ease off in the face of increased costs. 
Dealers declare this is a definite indica- 
tion that both livestock and poultry breed- 
ers are slaughtering: some of their stocks. 
Supplies from prairie mills are just suf- 
ficient to take caré of the reduced de- 
mand, but the general picture remains 
clouded. Prices are unchanged after the 
recent advance. Cash car quotations: bran 
$46.05, shorts $48.05, middlings $52.05. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Nov. Nov. Dec. Dec. 

i 29 6 13 
Five mills . 21,563 *30,477 26,322 *15,937 
*Four mills. 
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BIPP 





(Continued from page 45) 


budget can provide only a limited 
educational project, so the starting 
point will be a campaign aimed at 
the 32 million students in grade and 
high schools and colleges. Students 
are one of the most potent pressure 
groups in exerting broad influence on 
the eating habits of the entire popu- 
lation, urban and rural.” 

The fourth basic element in the 
BIPP is publicity and public rela- 
tions. 

“In advertising you pay to tell your 
own story in your own words,’ the 
announcement pointed out. “In pub- 


‘licity a second party tells your story 


for you, in newspapers and maga- 
zines, over the radio and through 
other channels of public propaganda 
such as movies, group meetings, etc. 
BIPP subscribers will receive pub- 
licity materials for use locally, to 
further implement the national cam- 
paigns of advertising, merch:ndis- 
ing and publicity.” 

The over-all 1948 BIPP -budgect as 
approved is $742,500, and 85% of the 
total appropriation is_ specifically 
earmarked for consumer leve! ad- 
vertising, education and publicity. 

Committee members present at the 
joint meeting Dec. 12 were: Chair- 
man Harry W. Zinsmaster, /. W. 
Carence, L. E. Caster, E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., Arthur Vos, Jr., Henry Stude, 
Ralph Ward, Paul Zickgraff, E\gene 
Quigg, Russell White, M. Lee Mar- 
shall, Fred L. Cobb, John T. McCar- 
thy, E. L. Southwick, Robert H. 
Woods, T. L. Awrey, R. W. Baird, 
F. W. Birkenhauer, E. R. Braun, 
Jr., and C. P. Binner, ABA president. 

Present in addition to committee 
members were: John F. Hunt, Jack 
L. Laemmar and Fairfax Cone of 
Foote, Cone & Belding; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Austin, nutritionist of the 
American Institute of Baking, and 
Tom Smith, S. T. Ramey, S. W. East 
and John Masterson, ABA staff 
members. 


‘ 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.49 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reficcting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 18.49, as 
compared with 14.99 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 33.56, as compared with 
27.65 a year ago. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipmen:s 
Receipts and shipments of milifecd at 


the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 13, in tons, with com- 


Parisons: 
--Receipts—, -—Shipm:nts— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 





Minneapolis .. ene «++ 14,880 6,980 
Kansas City .. 3,060 900 5,190 6,900 
Philadelphia .. 210 180 eee ese 
Milwaukee ... ... 180 63,600 = 4,620 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of se’ ‘ling 


prices at Kansas City for Dec. ( and 
Dec. 13: 

BRAN— Dec. 6 Dec. 13 
December .... $....@*65.00 $66.25@ 7.08 
January ...... 64.75@ 65.00 65.00@ 55.5! 
February ..... woe @°64.75  ....@ $53.50 
March ....... » 64.50@ 64.75 63.50@ 54.00 
BEG diss vase ee 61.25@ 62.00 60.50@ 52.00 
WHER deans tects 58.00@ 60.00 57.50@ 59.00 

SHORTs— 

December $....@ 72.75 $74.25@ 74.50 
January ...... 72.50@ 72.75 72.00@ 72.75 
February ..... 72.35@ 72.75 wens @ 71.28 
March ........ ..++@ 72.75 70.00G 71.60 
eee 72.00@ 73.00 70.00@ 71.50 
MOF vee. 6 33s 70.00@ 72.00 69.00@ 70.00 
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Agronomists Give 
Report on New 


“Seabreeze”? Wheat 


@ By E. S. McFadden, 
W. H. Friend 











EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. McFadden 
is an associate agronomist with the 
Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, while 
Mr. Friend is the superintendent of 
Substation No. 15, Weslaco, Texas. 
The discussion of the “Seabreeze 
Wheat” is from the progress report of 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the A & M College of Tex- 
as, under R. D. Lewis, director. Ac- 
cording to the report, the wheat is 
the result of cooperative investiga- 
tions between the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Division 
of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
turei Engineering, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, USDA. 


, oe 


|EABREEZE wheat is a new dis- 
. ease-resistant variety developed 
by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station to meet the de- 
mand for a feed wheat adapted to 
winter growing in extreme southern 
Texas where a 12-month growing sea- 
son prevails. 

Roughly, the area to which Sea- 
breeze is adapted includes the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, the Coastal Bend, 
the Winter Garden area below the 
Edwards Plateau, and a fringe of the 
Coastal Prairie about 50 miles wide 
extending from Corpus Christi east 
to the Louisiana line. 

Exploratory plantings of Seabreeze 
Wheat throughout these areas over 
a five-year period have demonstrated 
its general adaptation. Commercial 
plantings of the variety on a larger 
scale in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley, Coastal Bend, and Winter Gar- 
den areas have been successful during 
the past three years. Yields of 20 to 
30 bu. grain an acre have been ob- 
gened from these commercial plant- 

gs. 

Developed from X Gasta 

Seabreeze wheat was developed 
from the cross (Mediterranean X 
Hope) X Gasta. Several of the earlier 
Maturing selections from Mediterra- 
hean X Hope were crossed with Gasta 
in 1938, and the first selections made 
from this cross were grown at Col- 


“lege Station in 1941. These original 


Selections were reselected that year, 
and their progeny grown at College 
Station and at Weslaco in 1942. One 
of these selections, No. 242, was ex- 
ceptionally promising at both College 
Station and Weslaco that year. Im- 
mediately following the 1942 harvest, 
2.5 lb. of seed of this selection were 
Sent to Aberdeen, Idaho, where a sec- 
ond generation was grown for seed 
increase during the summer months. 
The 96 Ib. of seed returned from 
Idaho were further increased to about 
40 bu. on the Weslaco station in the 
Winters of 1942-43 and 1943-44. . 
_ Meanwhile, exploratory tests con- 
Sisting of small plots of the variety 
Were conducted. throughout South 
Texas. These experimental plantings 
always produced grain of good qual- 
ity, but accurate yields could seldom 
be computed because of bird depre- 
tions on the small plots. It soon 
apparent that larger increase 
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fields were necessary in order to save 
the seed from the birds. Accordingly, 
beginning in the fall of 1944, increase 
fields of several acres in size were 
planted in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley, Winter Garden, and Coastal Bend 
areas. From the seed of these fields, 
about 400 acres were grown in 1946, 
and about 4,000 acres in 1947. It is 
probable that about 80,000 bu. of seed 
were produced in 1947, possibly half 
of which will be available for plant- 
ing seed. 


Meets Special Needs 


Seabreeze carries a rare combina- 
tion of characteristics that have been 


bred into it from many sources, which 
enable it to meet the special require- 
ments of South Texas. 

It makes a vigorous, leafy growth 
during the short, cool days of the 
winter months when most varieties 
tend to remain dormant. This makes 
the new variety of special value for 
winter pasture, leaf meal, hay, soil- 
ing or ensilage. 

It is resistant to the common air- 
borne fungus diseases such as stem 
rust, leaf rust, loose smut and mil- 
dew, which are so fatal to the com- 
mon varieties of wheat in the coastal 
area of Texas. 

The grain of Seabreeze has an ex- 
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ceptionally high protein content, aver- 
aging around 16% in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley and Coastal Bend 
areas. This gives the grain special 
value for poultry feed, and especially 
for supplementing the low protein 
locally-grown grain sorghums. 

Seabreeze has a strong, erect-grow- 
ing straw and an awnless, nonshat- 
tering head —characteristics that 
make it ideal for direct combining 
with the small row-crop type com- 
bines in general use for harvesting 
grain sorghums in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley and Coastal Bend 
areas. 

It matures extremely early. When 
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HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS “MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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ed in October or November, it 
js ready for harvesting in March, 
when weather conditions in South 
Texas are usually favorable for har- 
yesting and threshing. 

In addition, its early maturity al- 
lows ample time for preparing the 
land for a summer crop such as Su- 
dan grass, grain sorghum, or even 
rice, after the wheat is harvested. It 
appears that Seabreeze wheat, grown 
for winter pasture and grain, fol- 
lowed by a summer feed crop such 
as Sudan grass, will go a long way 
toward solving the livestock feed 
problem in the areas where it is 
adapted. 

Under irrigation in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, Seabreeze produces 
good yields of hay- within 90 days 
from seeding, and ripe grain in 120 
to 130 days. Oct. 1 plantings are 
ready to be made into hay by Jan. 1, 
or can be pastured through Novem- 
ber and December, and then har- 
vested for grain in March. 

Poultry raisers, particularly tur- 
key producers, will find this new 
wheat of value, both as a green pas- 
ture crop and as a “grain pasture” 
crop. It is probable that they will find 
it of special value for green pasture 
during December and January, after 
which the poultry will be allowed to 
harvest the grain crop during March 
and April. A supplementary planting 
of the late-maturing Austin variety 
could be expected to extend the grain 
harvesting period until June 1 or 
later 

Developed for Feed 

Although Seabreeze was developed 
for use as a feed crop, it may also be 
acceptable as-a milling wheat. Mill- 
ing and baking tests conducted with 
the variety over a three-year period 
indicate that its milling properties 
are satisfactory and that the flour is 
suitable for general purpose home 
uses such as making bread, biscuits, 
sponge cakes, cookies and doughnuts. 
However, it does not appear to be 
equal to the standard soft wheats 
for making commercial cake flour 
because of its high protein and ash 
(mineral) content. It is also probable 
that Seabreeze is not equal to the 
Standard hard wheats for making 
strong commercial bread flour. How- 
ever, the milling and baking quali- 
ties of Seabreeze are a point of minor 
concern to the South Texas farmer 
who will grow it largely for pasture 
and feed for his livestock. 


It is probable that, for many years 
to come, any surplus grain of Sea- 
breeze wheat that is not used as feed 
on the farms where it is produced 
will find a ready market for use as 
a high protein ingredient in balanc- 
ing poultry scratch feeds for local 
use. Heretofore, it has been custom- 
ary to ship in large quantities of 
northern-grown high protein feeds, 
including good bread wheat, to sup- 
plement such locally-grown low pro- 
tein feeds as grain sorghums, corn 
and rice. By growing Seabreeze to 
Supply his own protein supplement, 
the South Texas farmer will be re- 
leasing the northern-grown good 
quality bread wheat for other uses. 

The rapid, succulent, upright 
&rowth and early maturity of Sea- 
breeze wheat makes it very suscepti- 
ble to injury by frosts during Janu- 
ary and February. For this reason, 
a the name Seabreeze indicates, it 
is best adapted close to the Gulf 
Coast where hard freezes seldom oc- 
cur. In ordinary winters, it is usually 
Severely injured by frosts at College 
Station and has been injured several! 
at Beeville. 
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Sources of seed of Seabreeze wheat 
can be obtained from the Division of 
Field Seed Certification, State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Texas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OAT SHORTAGE AFFECTS 
BRITISH OATMEAL SUPPLY 


LONDON—A serious problem is 
developing in regard to oats and oat- 
meal. The harvest this year was 
smaller than expected, although the 
quality was high, and farmers, it is 
believed, are retaining considerable 
quantities of oats for feeding. This 
means that only small lots of oats are 
being marketed with the demand far 











MILLED FROM 


CABLE ADDRESS - 


PURITY => 
STERLING 


exceeding the immediate supply. 

Reporting on the situation, the 
London Corn Circular says: “The 
miller will skim the market bare if 
he can, at the maximum milling 
price, and few oatmeal manufactur- 
ers seem to get enough for present 
needs, while the feed buyer gets lit- 
tle or nothing. Many plants are run- 
ning at part time in Scotland be- 
cause of the difficulty in securing 
suitable oats.” 

It is reported that at a recent meet- 
ing of the Scottish Grocers Federa- 
tion in Glasgow, a member asked that 
the sending of oatmeal to England 
should be stopped, as the Scottish 
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grocery trade was finding great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining oatmeal. Another 
speaker stated that the oat harvest 
in Scotland had been good in quality 
but not in quantity, and there was 
very little suitable raw material go- 
ing to the millers. He added that no 
supplies were coming from Canada 
as in the past and much of the home 
supply was being used for seed oats. 

It is understood that Reckitt & 
Colman, Ltd., Norwick, Eng., recently 
had to close down its oat mill owing 
to shortage of supplies. To enable 
it to reopen the mill it has appealed 
to all farmers and suppliers for co- 
operation. 
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WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


“LAKURON” 
WORLD 

THREE STARS 

PRAIRIE 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 18-20—Ohio Bakers Assn., win- 
ter meeting at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, 
Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Colum- 
bus. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, winter convention at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41. 
Miller add con cal proof to Gert 


Jan. 19-20—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., 32nd annual convention at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; 
secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 16-17—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., annual con- 
vention in Denver, Colo.; executive 
secretary, Lloyd N. Case, P.O. Box 
553, Fort Collins, Colo. 


March 8-11 — American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 24th annual con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel; secretary-treasurer, Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 


April 4-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
11385 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


April 11-13—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C. 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas. 


April 18-20—Arkansas & Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; program chairman, Joe Den- 
ner, Golden Krust Bakeries, Alva, 
Okla. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Dll.; sec- 
retary, Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Lt. 


Agents 














Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 
Grain anc 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc 
_KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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INTER- CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
“EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain— Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 








Toronto, Canada 






















“VICTORY” =- 
“WOODLAND” =. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 











BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





- “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY > 


MAINTAINED 





SINCE 1887 





Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address ALL 
"HASTINGS" CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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" Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 





THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
—e— 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 














MILL at SASKATOON, Sask., CANADA 
ee 


SALES OFFICE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: 'ForTGarry” BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentiey's— Riverside 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
, SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Oable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. — 











“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 







































~ Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/ AMSTERDAM 


CHICAGO—39 So. La Salle St. HOUSTON—Texas Tatas & Terminal Co., Inc., 
KANSAS CITY— Walther Steamship Agency, 936 1401 Cotton Exchange Bidg. 

Board of Trade Bldg. GALVESTON — Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
= Bo pcm v Transport & Terminal Co. Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bidg. 

ad Whitney Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO.—J. H. Springrose, 404 Mer- 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway. chants Exchange. “ 
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SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








BARNEY J. O° DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
All Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade = KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
e roreicn FK]LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


ra Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 




















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR canes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Jones: How do you spend your in- 
come? 

Smith: About 30% for shelter, 30% 
for clothing, 40% for food and 20% 
for amusement. 

Jones: But that adds up to 120%. 

Smith: That’s right. 


e$¢¢ 


She: You look very downcast. 

He: Yes, my wife has been away 
for six weeks, and she’s just come 
back. 

She: And does that make you so 
unhappy? 

He: Well, I told her I spent all my 
evenings at home—and today the 
light bill came. It’s for 50¢. 


¢?¢¢ 


It was one of those exasperating 
sidewalk situations when a man and 
a woman, coming in opposite direc- 
tions, jockeyed to the right, then to 
the left, together in an awkward at- 
tempt to pass each other. When the 
snarl was finally unraveled the man 
politely tipped his hat and said: 

“Well, goodbye. It’s been fun know- 


ing you.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Little Dickie’s mother trying to 
talk him into a bath, urged, “Surely 
you want to be a clean little boy, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes,” tearfully agreed Dick, “but 
can’t you just dust me?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“I hear he married her because her 
uncle left her half a million dollars.” 

“That’s a lie. He’d have married 
her no matter who left it to her.” 


¢¢¢ 


Man (at police station): Could I 


see the burglar who broke into our 
house last night? 


Sergeant: Why do you want to see 


him? 
Man: I’d like to ask him how he 
got in without waking my wife. 


¢¢¢ 


Husband: Who was that you were 
talking with outside for a whole 
hour? 

Mrs.: Oh, that was Mrs. Jones. She 
didn’t have time to come in. 


¢¢¢ 


Note from teacher on Mary’s report 
ecard: “Good worker, intelligent, but 
talks too much.” 

Note from father over his signature 
on back of report card: “Come up 
some time and meet her mother.” 


e¢¢¢ 


Officer: Why were you 
through town at that rate? 

Man: My brakes were out of order 
and I wanted to get home before there 
was an accident. 


racing 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JP. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, C: | 








SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVIC: 


8 West 9th St., Kansas City 6, Mo 4 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 
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: Produce Exchange 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 





-FLOU R—— 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


——— 








Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUC'S 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 


New York, N. Y. 











JOSEPH KASWAI 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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THEO. STIVERS 
Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRA!» 
1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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We are 


buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-7382 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK 





ARKANSAS 

















PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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Cavin Hosmer, SToLTE Gx. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Oable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacu,’’ London ROBERT CARSON & co. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. si HEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


LONDON, E. C.3 Oable Address. ‘‘DrrPLoma.’’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


17, Corn Exchange Ghambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cabie Address. “Ooventry.’’ London 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCE, 
SPICES, COFFEE, SHELLAC. 


Botolph House 
10 Eastcheap LONDON, E. C. 3 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘Marvzt,’’ Glasgow 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C,. 3. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C, 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C, 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN, BELFAST DUBLIN BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS.& CO. (Grain) Ltd. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
LEITH 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 











and FLOUR 41 Constitution 8+., 
Corys’ Buildings Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
. are St. Mery Axe Lonpon | Cc.3 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
t IVER ” ” 
68 Constitution Street. LEITH Cables: “Pamir,” Dundee 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF No. 8 South College Street, 
FLOUR, CHREALS, OATMBALS, ABERDEEN , SCOTLAND 
GRAIN Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Cable Address: Oode: 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow “VIGILANT”’ Riverside 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address. ‘Grains,"’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “TaRyvo;" Haarlem 


-. LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City 
junta: ainn i. ene ™ of New York, N. Y. 
able ress: e wentsche ank, 
“Witbure”’ ‘A eieterdarn, Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 


Princes St., London 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
—s Correspondence With Shippers of 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
LOUR, CEREALS, FEED, Ps " 
SEEDS AND PULSE FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
Joh. Verhulststraai 141 AGENTS 
AMSTERDAM, Z. | skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “ “os” z i» Se 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s Cable Address: ‘Johnny 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Established 1883 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 


* Industrie Maatschappy | ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
“MEELUNIE” FLOUR AGENT 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 

Heerengracht 209 OSLO, NORWAY 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 

Flours - Offals - Starch 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
0 


~~ 


Cable Address: “Asbjornsta”’ 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
64 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “C de a © » 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam o — pam anes 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


SES ASS, Seat Cable Address: ‘“Flourimport” 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 Buy and Sell 


Through 
OSLO, NORWAY 


FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED WANT ADS 


Working Denmark, Finland, er yim 
afee won, Sarees THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Flormel,”’ Oslo 














FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — _ }FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





December 16, 1947 
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maseeer pevieee. . aw Car Heating 


Abilene Flour Mills Co. Equipment Engineering Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills 
Alden, Vern E., Co. ‘ e P 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Alva Roller Mills 


Evans Milling Co. 


Amendt Milling Co. Feast, C. B., & Co. 


Bakers Machinery “Co. 


Dry Milk Institute, Ine Finger Lakes Division ‘of Arrow 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ... 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


Machine & "Foundry “Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ory 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc........ esee 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., “Lta. 
Arnold Milling Co. 


Franco, Francis M. 
Freeman Food Products Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Atkinson Milling Co. ... 


Bang, Flemming . 
Barnett & Record Co. ° 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 


Glen Avon Mills 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 


Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. . 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Bolle & Schilthuis 


Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co. 
Goodlander Mills Co. .... 

Great Bend Milling Company 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Bowersock “Mills & Power “Co. cece 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
Bradley & Baker ... 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 

Brownold, M. 8., Co. 

Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The . 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld . 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 


Hamm, J. M., & ©. M. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd...... 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. ..... 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd. ... 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co. ... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr..... 
Carson, Robert & Co., Ltd. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chapman & Smith Co. 


Henkel Flour Mills ..........ceseeeees 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland-America Line 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. B., & Co., Ltd.... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Blevator Oo. ° 
Chicago, So. Shore & Se. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Igleheart Bros., 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Church & Dwight ‘Co. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 


Coleman, David, Inc. ° 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.... 
Continental Grain Co, 
Corn Products Sales Co. 


Frank, Milling Co. 
Jas & Van Walbeek 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 


Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 
Junction City Milling Co. 


Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Crete Mills, The .. 
Crookston Milling Co. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company .. 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 


Katz, Max, Bag Oo. 
Kelly-Brickson Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 
King, M. D., Milling Co. 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. TrtTrr’ 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & OCo., Inc. 
Dunwoody Institute 
Durkee Famous Foods 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John B., & Co. 


Bagle Roller Mill Co. ....... 
Wekhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Enns Milling Co. 


LaGrange Mills . . 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd... 


BEs8 





Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. ...... pea} 
Lathrop Grain Corporation ........... 
FAVOR. VOR. GE. ce cvccedevesedscscenie 


Lexington Mill & Blevator Doric cvcccace’ 
ERO @ Qe sic ccactencccccctasedanic 
Lem, W... Ti, GA. occcdatecvccesteae dee 
Loudonville Milling Co., The ......... 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ......e.see0s 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc........... ee 
Lele, J. C.. BER Oe. «2 cc cccccvcvces 
M 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ...... oweeeees 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. .......... 
McVeigh & Co. ...cciscveccccvecs eeses 
Maney Milling Co. ...... coccedess 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Lta.. peccece esce 


Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.. oVeesece 
Marsh & McLennan, ess a se chacnac 
N. V. “‘Meelunie,”” Amsterdam......... 
Mennel Milling Co. ............ eoceecce 
Merck & Co., IMC. ...0..ceceeceeeenes 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ......... écccce 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ........+.+. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ........+eeeee0% 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co. eee 
Minot Flour Mill Co. .....ceceeeeeeees 
Mitchell, BB. Pi, Oe. cecccccccecccccqces 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. .......-0e66- 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, CHff H., & OG... cccccccveceses 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. ........... 
Morten Milling Co. ......ee ee eeeeeeeces 
Moundridge Milling Co. .......-ss-ee8 
Murray, D. J., Mfg. Oo. .....eeceeeees 


N 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 


Milling Co. ...... phoebe ecsob sake onde 
National Almond Products Co. ........ 
National Cotton Council of America. 
National Yeast Corp. .....cccccccnwess 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. ...... 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. ...-seeeeeeees 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ...cccccsccccssoces 
New Century Co. ...csccecescccecccecs 
New Era Milling Co. ...... Gb oa eades oe 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co. .........++. 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ........+6+. eee 
Norenberg & Belsheim .........++0++. 
Norris Grain Co. ...eeseccecccccseseee 
North Dakota Mill & Blevator........ 
Northern Publishing Co. ..........-4+5 
Norton, Willis, Co. 2.2... cee eeeeeee esce 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ..........++. Cover 


O'Dowd, Barney J. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) ......... esas 
Oasteck & CO. ccccccccccccccresccccsecs 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ......... a0 
Paniplus Company ....... Secves 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros.......... eee 
Pearistone, H. S., Co. ..cseceeeeceeeces 
Peek Bros. oe 
Penn, William, Flour Co. eecees eeccece 
Petersen Oven Co. 
PORES Teeeeeees GO. ccc ccccccivvccscccss 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc..........ee000 
Pillman & PhHIIIPS .......-ceeeeeeees . 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ........... 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 


Chemical Division .........ese6. ° 
Pratt, R. ©. ...0-. ob osececeecseces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. oe gbven bees ° 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. ...... Je seccese 
Procter & Gamble ..........0ssee0:005 


Quaker Oats Company ..............-+. 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. ......0e0005- 
Red River Milling Co. ........seseeeees 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing Milling Co. ..........se8005 
Research Products Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd....... 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. .............s+005. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.......... 
Robinson Milling Co. ...........eceeees 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd......... 
Rodent Control Oo. ......... Ses ccewe 
Rodney Milling Co. ...........0065 esos 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
Ross Milling Co. 


ee OS ee ry eee 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ...... Sosese. 
Russell Milling Co. ......ccccceceess. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co.............. 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation ........ 
Saxony Mills ..........++:. Ceceesccccess 
Schneider, W. H., Co. .....ceseceeees, 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. ..... ° 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Milling Co., Inc.............. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ..... 
a 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, ‘Inc.... 
GROVOISV,. F. Fen ccc ete cccecpepdsccece. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. On 
Siebel Institute of Technology ......... 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. .......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ..... 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co.... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ........... . 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............ 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Southwestern Laboratories ....... 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. G. ......... Ce wenesvcccsse 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. ............ 
Sprake & Co. .... eee 
Springfield Milling Corp. OS rere ee 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. ............. 
Stanard-Tilton Division —— Miller 
Milling Co.) ......eee0. ° SSRaeee 
Standard Brands, Inc. .............. 
GtamGard BEUING Oo. .ccccscccccecss. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ........665.. 
Stivers, Theo. ............ Seseccceces 
Stolp B Oe, TAG. ccscccescccceccccees: 
Strasburger & Siegel .............-05-: 
Stratton Grain Co. ........ Cee Poreces. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ............. 
MUristhe, Bi B., GO. cesccocececcccccecs: 
Sullivan & Kennedy ...........ee05: 
Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ..... Sedec 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ......eeeeeeeess 
Tension Envelope Corp. ............. 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. ........... 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. ........... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. ..... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd. ....... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc, ....... 
Tidewater Grain Co. ......eceeceeeess: 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc........... 
Toronto BDlevators, Ltd. ............- 
TOMS GEIR OO, ccccccsececcccccecs. 
Tri-State Milling Co. ......eeeeeeees:s 
Twin City Machine Co. .............:- 


U 


Uhimann Grain Co. .....ceeeeeeseees 
Union Machinery Co. ..........000-> 
Union Pacific Railroad ............. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ...... eee 
U. 8S. Hoffman Machinery Corp...... 
Urban, George, Milling Co. .......... 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company..... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .......... 
Van Dusen WH GO. cisccscees: 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ......... TTTTh 
Victor Chemical Works ...........-: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ...... 
Wie... Ba Gig BGs. ccs vcicvcsvesoccces 
Voigt Milling Co. ........ccceeeeeees: 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland mdebeesees 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders .....cseeseceress 


Ww 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. .........-- 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.......Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ........+++:> 
Wamego Milling Co. ......cceeeceeess 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ........ceeeeees> 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........-- 
Weber Flour Mille Co. ........s0+5, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 
Western Assurance Oo. .......eeeeee2> 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. .......eeeeeeeees 
Western Star Mill Co. .........5--055> 
Western Waterproofing Co. ........---- 
White & Co. ......... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. Bhamabeoee 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ..... COUT TT oe 
Williams Bros. Co. ..... cocodces: 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons.. bb beecce 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. ce ccc secseccscceees 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ........-++++> 
Wolf Milling Co. ...... 


ee ee eee eeeerere 
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Just as no two’4 






neither do the flour treatment requirements of any two mills ever 






follow precisely the same pattern. There are similarities in each case of 







course, but careful analysis will distinguish important differences. 

It’s the job of NA’s Flour Service Division—when you call upon them to 
study your flour treatment problems—to spot those differences and tailor a 
program to fit your particular needs. 
Using over twenty-five years’ experience in both field and laboratory to 





properly weigh each part— maturing, bleaching, enriching and pH control— 





these flour treatment specialists are both technically and mechanically 







equipped to give you complete, mill-engineered treatment service. 
Why not have an NA Representative call to talk over “treatment | 






troubles” with your own staff and consultants? 














-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN 


You've inherited part of 
$259,000,000,000 


THIS FIGURE is our national debt. Your share of 
it is $1,800 multiplied by the number of people in 
your family. That’s a lot of debt. And the way it is 
managed will have a lot of influence on your life— 
on the income you can earn, the prices you must pay, 
the amount you'll save, and the value of your savings. 


Experts agree: to manage the public debt wisely, 
we must spread it widely among many individual 
investors. That’s an A-1 reason for buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds. And here’s another reason: every 
bond you buy helps you build your own social se- 


curity by increasing your protection against unem- 


ployment, sickness and old age. So salt away all the 


Savings Bonds you can .. . you'll be doing yourself 
and your country a big favor! 
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